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IhU doererat is ths report of « study of thu reJ» of * 



panrellmd mtlonol organisation 1 b the field of adult education 
which the Bureau of ippUed 8odal Boaouwhuaa anted to uadartaka 
la 1w», »5#» *T the Idult Bdooatlon iaaooiatlon of the 0. 3. A. 
The qoeatlena posed ty the Adult Bdooatlon Association follow* 



■t^A awwM |w tbt principal objeotifM sad pwjTii of 
^national organisation oon»i^ wito adult education 

In relation to ths basic problem, 

reh.it education in tha United States as of the 3950 s? 



2 . 



Itat organisational and 

patterns appear desirable to achieve these objectives 
■ad Buroosea? 



e # for a national organisation internally? 

e 

h t py § nat ional organisation in its relations w ith 
nanaxene other organisations haring varying degrees 
of interest in adult education? 



3. To ehat extent are the problem and dif fic^tlee ehidi 
the Mult Education Association has faced since its 
fOmxlixg in 3951# largely the result ofs 

e 

ths organisational and •duiniatrativw pattern* 
which it baa used? 



b # Tbs nature and stage of development of Mult 
education in the Tfaited States? 

c. The noxml problem of pioneer efforts to organise 
a "aovenant" or an •Idas"? 

d. IbasXblo failure to oenter on and persist with 
attainable objectives and purposes? 

e# Inadequate public understanding about adnlt 
education? 

f • Other influences and factors? 
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Sources of DtUi The atm dy began on July 1, 3953* A note on aathodology 
a ppe a r s in Appendix A* Suffice it to say bare that the data on which 
thla report la baaed cone fron the following aonroeat 

Questionnaires to neribera and forner eanfrare of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association and to adolt educators who had never Jolmd this 
genenOlaad national organisation; 

Interviews with Isadora in the field of adult education aa noad- 
nated chiefly by a panel of present and foreer aaabers of the Executive 
C<— it t a e of the Adult Education Association and with a representative 
onqple of naahora of the Delegate Assembly of the Adult Education 
Aaeodatlon from all its regions, together with a relatively few 
inteiTieaa with femsr nehbers; 

Interviews with the executive officers of several generalised 
national organisations in other fields; 

Examination of the historical documents recording the processes 
leading vp to the organisation of the Adult Education Association, of 
the fldmtea of the Founding Assembly end of subsequent actions by the 
Executive Ccedttee end Delegate Aessifely of the Adult Education 
Association up to and including March, 19$9$ 

Study of the reports of previous "direction finding* surveys 
undertaken or sponsored by the Adult Education Assodation* 

The Report Outlined * The report is divided into three parte* The 
first concerns the field ef adult education and the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A., which throughout this report will he 
designated as the AEA* This pert attewpte to discover diet adult 
educators ween by adult education, what sort of people they ere and 




ho* tl*y regard their field. The history of the AKA is briefly con- 
sidered. Tbs membership of the AEA is next described end analysed, 
end tbs relationship of members to tbs association discussed. Finally, 
in this pert a chapter is devoted to former and never members. Tbs 
in the four chapters covering present and past members is 
qpite detailed. It is Important, In the opinion of the anthers and 
in terms of program building, to be quite clear as to tbs types of 
afa lt educators to when the association has appealed and is currently 

appealing. 

In pfcrt 2 some sped* 1 problems of the ASA are explored, such as 
the efforts to build a democratic organisation and the relations with 
other organisations engaged in adult education activities. Adult edm» 
cation is also considered as a social movement and as a profession. 
Finally, tbs continuous direction finding efforts of tbs ABA leading 
up to tbs present study receive attention. 

Burt 3 gives tbs purposes and goals for a generalised national 
organisation in adult education as defined by the members of the ABA, 
yfwi presents a summary and the co n c l u s ions of the authors. Three 
appendices discuss in order tbs methodology of the study, the member- 
ship trends of the AEA, and present statistical tables not used in the 
gain tody of the report, which contain detailed data supporting the 

Basic frustrations . Several Introductory comments are in order. 

The lift blood and content of any organisation is people. Bence any 
staty, whether of the form and structure of an organisation or of its 
objectives and activities, must rely chiefly on sociological and 



iv 

psychological factors* Technically logical and even legal organisa- 
tional forms are present and most obviously he considered in offering 
policy suggestions, but they are secondary* One evidence of this is 
the generally recognised fact that within any organisation there are 
both formal s y stems of control and aleo informal systems of association 
and notion, often more powerful than the formal* It follows that the 
structure or form of an organisation must be considered in relation to 
its activities and the attitudes of its members, which any be charac- 
terised as being the climate of the organisation* 

Por the most part studies of organisations have been "those with 
a well-defined membership which is sharply stratified and in frequent 
interaction."^ These are sometimes called "closed systems* or "closed" 

organisations* Rramples are industrial organisations, government 

2 

bureaucracies and trade unions* Thus far sociologists have not studied 
organisations as amorphous as the ASA or, to take another illustration, 

^David L* Sills, A Proposed Diagnostic Framework, New forks Bureau of 

Applied Social Beeearch, l9^8, dlttoed. 

2 Illustrative examples of sociological analyses of organisations of this 

kind are the followings 

Industrial organisations s F* J* Hoethlisberger and William J. Dickson, 
Management and the Worker, Cambridge s Harvard University Press, 1 $Ii3j 
Alvin W. douSSner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy* Olencoe, IU,s 
Fne Frees, 1 951 a- 

government bureaucracies t Walter B* Sharp, The French Civil Service, 
Now fork, Macmillan Co., 1931; Peter M. Blau, frhe Dynaiiloa ot 
Bureaucracy* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, jyJJT 

Trade unions: Seymour M* Upset, Martin A* Trow and James S* Coleman, 
felon Democracy, Olencoe, 111*: Free Press, 195 6; Arnold M« Bose* 
union ooldAmrity, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2952* 

Voluntary health associations: David L„ Sills, The Volunteers* 

Glencoe, 111*: free PressT" 1957* 
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the Hational Conference on Social Welfare. There ia therefore no 
explicit theoretical Arams of references into which this report neatly 
fite, though some of the findings conform to expectations based on 

social theory or the findings of social research. 

Several readers of this report when in manuscript form have sug- 
gested "o miss ions* and have urged that these be included. This point 
of view would be entirely legitimate in a text. This document, however, 
is the report of a study of a specific organisation and its manberehip. 
Thus the authors ave asaze, for instance, of points of view relating to 
the definition of adult education that are not mentioned. The "omission* 1 
Is doe to the fact that these viewpoints were not mentioned by those 
leaders who weje ashed to define adult education. Similar omissions 
will he found elsewhere in this report. 

Distribution of Responsibilities . The study was a cooperative effort 
of the thriO authors, assisted by the statistical staff of the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research. All the authors shared in the field inter- 
viftwiT^ and in planning the tab ul a t ions required. In addition to these 
tasks, ilr. William Hicholls, the Associate Director, took major responsi- 
bility for designing the instruments used, and Mr. Sieber served as 
wi>h^ supervisor and editor for the tables. 

2ach author accepted major responsibility for first drafts of 
chapters of the report, and these drafts were then considered critically 
by /ill of them before being put into final shape by the original writer. 
Mr. H icholls wrote Chapters One, Four, Seven, Bight* Ten and Eleven; 
ilr. Sieber Chapters Five and Six; the Director the rest. 
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Chapter I 



THE DEFINITION OF ADULT EDUCATION* 



It is obvious that aagr national organisation* to work effectively* 
■ust have both a clear-cut statement of its objectives and also a 
definition of its field of operations. In fact, these teo requisites 
are interdependent. In this chapter we will concern ourselves with 
the problem of how the field is defined. 

For sons "arguiic about definitions when there is work to be done" 
is a waste of tine* But it is an extremely practical problem for a 
national organization attempting to serve the field of adult education 
to consider. Several interv levees, including Executive Conaittee mem- 
bers, see at least some of the difficulties of the AEA as resulting 
from the lack of agreement on what adult education is. 

The AEA is not sure what they ought to be . I suppose 
they are to exert leadership in the field of adult educa?- 
tion, but they are without a common definition of adult 
education and they don’t know what leadership is needed. 



One major difficulty has been a lack of agreement 
with respect to some fundamental concepts of adult edu- 
cation. ... It is difficult to arrive at a consensus 
on the definition of adult education. 



The whole concept of an umbrella organization repre- 
senting this diverse a field which no teo people would 
define the way is the inherent weakness of all. 



I feel we tried to put too much in the same organi- 
zation. This was largely because of the difficulty of 
defining adult education. 



*This chapter was written by William L. Nicholls II. 
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Th» definition of adult education has quite obviously been going 
through an evolution in the last half-century. Once adult education 
was regarded by many people In the United States chiefly as the teaching 
of and citizenship to foreign~born immigrants, especially those 

who desired to be naturalized. Others Included various types of voca- 
tional education for adults In their definition. One result of the 
rapid development of adult education after World War I, and especially 
during the Great Depression, was an expansion in the activities leaders 
felt could legitlnately be Included in a definition of adult education. 
In other countries the first application of the tern varied with the 

particular tasks to which adult education was consciously applied, but 

1 

a sinilar extension of meaning has occurred. Inevitably, with this 
expansion differences in phraseology and philosophy arose. Today a 
discussion of "What is adult education?" brings out many points of 
view and sometimes even results in injured feelings, as one or another 
group feels they are being excluded. 

Perhaps "adult education," like many another ten which experienced 

r 

a rapid growth in pojailarity and extension in meaning, has reached the 
point of over-expansion. Since it has been applied widely, it may have 
lost much of its value for distinguishing what it denotes from other 
related activities. If so, this inflation in meaning is likely to 
result in a devaluation of the term, a shift toward restricting its 
meaning, or the substitution of a newer, more restrictive term to 
replace it. There are indications that such results are occurring. 

One former president of the AEA reported that he saw the term as 
"meaningless and fuzzy" and felt it should be dismissed entirely in 

*Cf. £• M. Hutchinson, "The Nature and Role of Adult Education," 
Funda m e ntal Mult Education, vol. X, no. 3, 1958. pp* 100-10b; 
and Paul Tengrand, "Adult Education," Fundamental and Adult Educa- 
tion, vol. X, no. 3, 1958, pp. 91-100. 
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fetor of "continuing education." That about one in ten of tfcoee 
interviewed emphasised the importance of atzeeeing contiming edu- 
cation rather than adult education probably indicates not only a 
shift in philosophy but also a dissatisfaction with the vagueness of 

"adult education? 1 as it stands today. 

As oob approach to understanding ho. top adult educators define 

thalr field today, «e asked each of the persons interviewed the direct 
question] "Hhat is adult education?" Although *>“ ° f «• i ntervlawees 
claiaed they could not or would not atteupt a definition, or evaded the 
prchlsn by saying that "Adult education is whatever adult educators nakn 
it ty shat they and their organisations are doing," *>«* provided none 
detailed aimers. Since no advance warning of this question was given 
ths interviewees, tho definitions they put forth ears not always care- 
fully thought out. let these amors are of interest as shewing 
rough working definition with which these top adult educators probably 
operate on a day-to-day basis. 

it.iy of the answers offered tend to support the idea that the 

0 f « adult education" has indeed reached a point of over- 

expansion. About a third of those queried specifically aontioned 
that they wanted or preferred a broad or very broad definition with 
the 1n c1""t«" of nary kinds of activities. A few examples nay illus- 
trate the breadth which they suggested. 

Very broadly, any activity that increases a person's 
stature, a process which continues through life. I would 
ui» to emphasise the broad aspect. Anything that nates 
a person a better aanber of his conaunity; any process 
increasing knowledge in any field. 



It includes the whole range of adult learning both 
in terns of planned formal and informal and unplanned 
learning o The activities are not necessarily thought to 
be learning# bat can be designed for social action or 
social change o The range is from T? programs where the 
adolt is very passive to carrying a picket sign— where 
he is completely identified. 



It is anything that helps adults to change and grow. 
I am now working with the United World Federalists# and 
I consider that adult education. 



I see it more broadly than sons people. I see it 
not only as institutional programs* but as a range of 
cultural activities as well— for example# theater goiig* 
home reading* and so on in addition to vocational programs. 



The less you define it* the better you understand it. 

It is anything that serves as an enrichment* enlargement 

of point of view* a change of attitudes for the adult. 

®°t all of those who wanted a "broad” definition took as extreme 
a position a s those quoted above. Nevertheless* the frequent and some- 
times passionate insistence on so broad a definition poses an interesting 
intellectual puzzle. What can possibly be gained by defining adult edu- 
cation eo broadly that it becomes indistin g ui sha ble from a trip around 
the world* a strike* psychoanalysis* propaganda for any one of a number 
of canoes* reading a new s p a per* attending the theater* or even Just 
accumulating experience by getting older? 

One thing a number of these definitions do point out is that adult 
education is something which has an effect on the recipient. Such 
definitions therefore suggest that education may occur outside as well 
ae within a program designed for education. Because adult education 
came of age during the period when Dewey and others were attacking a 
too narrow definition of education* the emphasis on breadth may reflect 
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tbs reaction against formalism and rigidity which accompanied adult 
education's gr owth. 

There would seen to be, however, various structural reasons why 
■any adult educators tend to define adult education very broadly # A 
very broad definition also nay help to suggest all the places where 
education may t*Ve place, and this nay be a help in determining new 
areas in which to launch adult education program. In so doing, those 
in charge of adult education program are able to justify an expansion 
of their financial bases, increase their facilities, preserve or incre- 
sent their staffs, and generally improve their positions. While a small 
part of the motivation for this may be "empire building," the major 
intent is undoubtedly a sincere desire to educate in as many ways as 
possible and to advance adult education both generally and specifically . 
The comments of various interviewees suggest that this may be the case. 

Within the context of the work I do £as the dean of 
a large extension prograa/ I tend to define it very 
broadly. 1 prefer the broad definition because it shows 
ways of reaching adults, such as through the mass media, 

TV, etc. 



Any definition I give has to reflect the fact that I 
am in a council of adult education. In this work I feel 
that if a person feels some activity is education, I will 
include it. 




From an operational point of view it's possible to 
a distinction between adult education and non-adult 
education. I would strike out recreation and include only 
the more traditional education. But in some situations where 
necessary I would include such activities as folk da ncing . 

While the above process is probably more common inside formal 

progr am s, other social factors may have led to an expansion in the 
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waning of "adult education" outside the schools* It seems possible 
that in sow cases those in soma essentially promotional, propaga n d a , 
and social action activities may have further stretched the definition 
of adult education to include themselves under it in order to dignify 
these activities fay placing them under the more respectable rubric of 
"education." With an increase in the popularity and breadth of the 
term and with no restriction on who may call his activities "educational," 
it would be surprising if such a stretching had not occurred. 

The ABA itself, and perhaps other large organizations in adult 
education, may also have aided these tendencies fay helping to popularise 
the term and fay attempting to enlist and serve as many groups and har- 
monise as many philosophies as possible. However, whether or not the 
ABA has contributed to the confusion, it certainly has inherited it. 

"he director of one large organisation of adult educators obliquely 
refers to this problem while offering one important reason for keeping 
the definition a broad one: 

I should be more specific ^ibout what adult education 
1 njfm I would liloe to see the term more restricted. It is 
now so broad it doesn’t have much meaning, as with the term 
"democracy." But in practice it can’t be. At this stage 
of adult education it is essential to give direction to 
every phase. It is too early to concentrate on specific 
areas. We don’t know enough yet. 

Despite these pressures for a very broad definition of adult edu- 
cation, most of those interviewed held a more delimited, and therefore 
manageable, idea of what adult education is. The sheer administrative 
problem of knowing what was and was not under one *8 jurisdiction as an 
adult educator impressed upon most the necessity of using the torn in 
a more restricted sense. 
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This practical problem was especially well put by one interriewee 
who answered: 

It would not be adult education for a man to turn on 
a progr a m on TV by dial turning. It would be educational, 
however. I wouldn’t want to accept the responsibility for 
improving ito Whether there is aiy education can not be 
predicted unless the giver sets out to give education. I 
believe that a great deal of education takes place while 
an individual is not coming into contact with educational 
programs and activities. But unless there is a motive on 
the part of the /disseminator of the information to make 
the educational aim obvious, ... then I wouldn't call it 
adult education. 

Sever a l other interviewees voiced this distinction between activi- 
ties which happened to he educational and adult education in the sense 
of a purposeful program. In fact, nearly half of those queried mentioned 
the criteria of purpose, planning, organization, or sequence in a program 
as the dl a ti n gui shlng marks of adult education, and only about one in 
ten specifically objected to such criteria. Some of the more thoughtful 
and interesting definitions along this line are provided below: 

/Sdult education is/ an organized approach of 
sequential learning, presenting a body of information 
for purposes of information and learning. 



/Adult education i§7 anything that involves the 
planned and organized effort to diffuse knowledge in- 
volving the direct relationship between the diffuser and 
the receiver. 



It is anything we do in an organized way to assist 
adults to gain knowledge or skills for vocational, 
cultural, or emotional betterment. The presentation of 
information, such as on TV or radio commercials, is not 
enough for it to be education. There has to be intent to 
help the individual. 
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It does not include sporadic activities, but it does 
include the application of educative principles and pro- 
cesses in a systematic way to any area of adult interest* 



I consider it any learning experience that is designed 
for that purpose, the purpose of learning* I also extend 
that definition one step to include the performing of cer- 
tain tasks in this context, such as learning on the job, 
committee meetings, and problem-solving groups* 

Several of the interviewees in informal but planned educational 
programs appeared fearful that their activities would not be considered 
adult education by those in the universities or public schools* With 
but one exception this did not seem to be the case among our inter- 
viewees* One respondent felt that * Adult education is limited to 
programs in the adult schools'* and could not see the relevance of 
either the work of the libraries or the Agricultural Extension Service 
to adult education* What was much more common, though still a minority 
wa8 the suggestion that some of the oldest branches of formal 
adult education were not "really" part of the field o For example, a 
few did not consider vocational education a proper part of adult edu- 
cation because it was "training" while "education" consisted of "a 
change of concepts, a change of ideas*" Others felt that adult educa- 
tion began only when a person had completed the standard education 
provided by our society, and consequently fundamental an d literacy 
education should be excluded* And finally, several interviewees felt 
that all credit courses and most formal education were not really 
adult education* A similar position was taken by the U. S* Census 
Airman in its report, "Participation in Adult Education," 2 where formal 
credit courses were not counted as adult education activities* 

2 m 

Circular No* 539, 0. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.: 0. S. Goveraoent Printing Office, 1959* 
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Other interviewees mentioned the motives of the recipient of 
adult education* the necessity for the process to be continuing 
throughout life* and social purpose as the distinguishing character- 
istics of adult education. These criteria* which will be discussed 
in more detail in Chapter X, present a somewhat different approach as 
illustrated by the following comnents. 

It should concentrate on making citizens responsible 
and participating. It includes action* tooo I woi)ld 
define adult education as the group study of group" problems 
with a view to group action. 



iUiult education has a social purpose. We live in a 
certain structure or milieu which "is not static c It is 
changing. Educators have to be leaders* They have to give 
people a sense of judgement* enable them to see things in a 
broader frame of reference. There is an obligation to help 
people know what they are doing and to do it better* This 
is not to tell them what to think but how to think. 

The foregoing discussion has emphasized the diversity of conceptions 
of adult education found among those interviewed in order to indicate 
that a problem exists and to illustrate the views of those in opposing 
caupso Nonetheless* in order to build a program for any national organi- 
zation concerned with the development and expansion of adult education 
in our society* it is necessary to discover whether there is any con- 
sensus among the leaders as to what adult education now is. Only then 
can its present needs* and probable future trends* and their me an i ng 
be even tentatively assessed and their development planned* 

Despite the nuances discussed, it appears to the authors that a 
working consensus is beginning to emerge. About two-thirds of the inter- 
viewees probably would agree to the following forauiations Adult educa- 
tion consists of all purposeful planned activities for adults, formal or 
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informal# of an educational nature which aid individuals as persons 
or as group members to increase vocational competence* to live more 
interesting and effective lives as persons* and to Increase their 
capacity to understand social and political issues and participate 
intelligently in resolving theme Further* this definition is intended 
to Include remedial education* vocational education* and formal credit 
work except in those cases where the participant is devoting full time 
to such education If this approximate definition of a majority of 
the interviewees should command comparable support ft^m the membership* 
it sets tentative boundaries within which the AEA can function in 
planning its programs of service* publication* and research 



3ffith the exception of the inclusion of part-time credit courses* the 
range of activities here included corresponds very closely to those 
utilised by the U. S» Census. 0g« cit.* p„ 2« 



Chapter II 



THE ADULT EDUCATOR, HIS GRATIFICATIONS, PROBLEMS AND HOPES 

This chapter ex a mine e the adult educator at work in hie field, who 
ha is, the satisfactions that are his, the handicaps against which he 
str ugg l e s, the problems he sees he must solve, and the hopes he has for 
his chosen field of service in the decade of the 3$6o»s. It leans 
heavily on the data and comments supplied by some 80^ interviewees but 
includes some appropriate data from the questionnaires » A later chap* 
ter will consider this adult educator as a member of his national 
organization, the AEA, and will present data as to the characteristics 
and composition of its membership* 

The picture of the adult educator which emerges from this chap ter 

mast be seen against the background In which adult education functions. 

Almost universally adult education operates in an institutional settixg, 

and typically within its sponsoring institutions it is a relatively 

recent activity * This limits its freedom to develop as an independent 

institution would, imposes restrictions both in program development and 

in financial support, and results in what Clark well c alls the margi* 

2 

nality of adult education. The problems with which the adult educator 
must cope therefore involve both those inherent in the atvi 

its field, and those which involve achieving status wi th in powerful 
parent institutions that have many other and older interests, some of 

1 

Interviews with former or non-members and with executives or board 
members of other organizations about their organizations are not 
included. 

2 

Burton R. Clark, Adult E ducati on in Transition* Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. 



which have become entrenched social subsystems * This situation in* 
flatness both the adult educator's expressed hopes and the ima g e he 
has of the gratifications and satisfactions his work produces* 
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Career lanes 

Manor persons we prominent in adult education entered the field 

"by the back door® as interviewees frequently pot it* Sons more or 

less accidental responsibility introduced them to adult education and 

they found the experience sufficiently interesting and rewarding to 

remain in the work* Frequently the first contact with adult education 

came through teaching a course in university extension or a public 

school system's evening program, a responsibility often accepted simply 

for increased income but one that yielded unexpected psychological 

3 

dividends resulting in a life career* 

m many respects university extension has been the most stable 
area of adult education so far as our interviewees axe representative 
of leadership in the field* Four out of five in this category began by 
teaching or assisting in the administration of the extension program 
and axe now deans, directors or assistant directors of the p rog ra m in 
their universities* All but one of the few currently holding such posts 
who did not come up through their universities, had been in industry in 
public relations or personnel posts* 

Half the Interviewees who began adult education when serving as 
teachers in public high schools have remained in public education work 
aid for the most part are variously titled administrators of adult edu- 
cation in urban school systems* On the other hand, persons who began 

3 

One result of this is a relatively high average age for adult educators* 
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their adult education careers in public schools hate gone into mary 
other aspects of such work. Four hove become university professors* 
I n dustry, private agencies, including one foundation, and agricultural 
extension have each received too or three former school adult educators* 
Workers' education, the cooperative movement, and university extension 
are among the other fields into which public .school people hove gone* 
This finding is not surprising* is adult education grew the public 
schools in the aggregate possessed none persons with sous experience 
in the field than any other agency* It was a natural recruiting grou nd 
for others, and a majority of the fields into which public school adult 
educators went doubtless appeared to offer larger compensation and/or 
sore prestige and security* 

Except that the four librarians among the interviewees have spent 
their entire professional careers in library work, the remainder have 
come from widely varying backgrounds and experiences* The interest of 
one in adult education dated from his having to write a ten paper about 
it when an und e rgradu a t e * Teaching, library work, service as an urban 
adult education council executive and now in a national organisation 
followed in this individual's career* 

One of those to be chosen as president of the A2A, while doing 
graduate work in one of the so-called learned professions, was chosen 
for an administrative post in the evening program of his school, bicae 
its dean and then, following field service in adult education for a 
national agency, once more became a dean and then a professor of adult 
education* 
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Case work for the Social Security Administration, and personrsl 
work in a largo industry was followed in another case by the director- 
ship of extension in a university with a long and distinguished program 
in this fie Ido The interest of another well -kno wn adult educator In the 
field was aroused by the discussions of a road gang of which be was a 
■enter « He was impressed both by the intelligence and the meagre advan- 
tages and education of his fellow workers* From then on in college «d 
graduate work he focused on adult education and pursued it as a career 
in one of the Y*s, in an adult counselling program and currently as an 
executive in a national organization much concerned with adult education* 
Agencies set up by the government during the depression, such as the 
Works Progress Adminis tration and the Rational Youth A d min i s tration, axe 
i t e p pp si for having sent other workers into adult education careers* 
Otters C8Q& from the fields of social work ant religious education* A 
few bec ame employed workers after an experience as volunteers* 

This he terogeneous background of professional adult educators, 
together with the frequent changes in positions held by many inter- 
viewees, are sane of the marks of a young profession, or perhaps it 
ffhft r yi H rather be said, of a profession in process of becoming c The 
pioneers who founded the American Association for Adult Education in 
1925 were not trained adult educators o Ho one was in those days* They 
from mazy fields of endeavor, dram together by their experiences, 
sometimes as volunteers, by their perception of needs and by their vision 
of what adult education might man to American society * The first pro- 
fessor of adult education was appointed only a generation ago and it was 
some years before ho had azy colleague in the field* 



The 7011th of adult education as an organised and reco iaed area 
of human endeavor is one clue to some of the problems in the field and 
some of the difficulties that the AEA has had in do to raining upon its 
objectives* As is discussed in some detail in Chapter XI, some of the 
practitioners in the field are anxious to strengthen adult education as 
a profession, to enhance its prestige in American society aid eliminate 
the marginal position adult education holds in many agenc ie s a nd school 
systems o Progress toward such objectives seems to some to involve 
raising standards of performance among participants and of preparation 
among practitioners* On the other hand there are those, remenfceriig 
perhaps the early leaders or themselves untrained save by experience, 
who dread professionalization as endangering the spirit aid vitality 
of adult education and who would welcome the volunteer on the same 
level as the professional* 

However this issue is eventually decided, and it will be discussed 
elsewhere in this report an other connections, the fact remains that 
adult education has made a forceful enough appaal to many people to 
cause them to change their careers* Even in the public schools an! 
universities no interviewee began his career as a teacher of adults* 
Typically his first experience as such took only a fraction of his 
energy and time* Pull, commitment came later. Quite evidently, there- 
fore, what went on was a process through whieh the attraction of the 
former professional field declined and the appeal of work in adult 
education grew in strength,. It is unlikely that economic rewards 
played much part in the decision of interviewees to become full-time 
adult educators. Bather, the uniqueness and challenge of the activity 
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dimr thni* Thera are hints of this in what the interviewees told os* 
even though for the nest part they dwelt on current gratifications* 
What axe these? 



Gratifications of the Adult Educator 
The answer to this question was provided by the interviewees t hee - 
selves# The image of the adult educator which emerges from their com- 
ments shows him to be a very human person with an interest in people as 
people, who enjoys personal contacts and working with people either in 
solving a problem or in achieving some broader objective# Such an 
▼Idual gets great satisfaction in seeing the participants in his pro g r am 
grow in knowledge, understanding, analytical ability, ease in discussion 
or sk i l l# Over half of the interviewees mentioned items that could he 
classified as above# Indeed, one in seven frankly stated th at they 
supposed they should admit that they had a missionary fee ling with 
respect to adult education and that their gratifications from their 
service would he akin to those of a successful missionary# 

Said ones 

1 Probably have a missionary complex# The development 
of human potentialities excites me# Adult education does 
this# 

Another put it thus ; 

Xt*s not that X want to sound Xilce a starry eyed 
ide alist, but there is a gratification in mairfvy a con- 
tribution, no matter how small, to a more enlightened 
cxtiaemy# 

A number said very simply that their basic gratification was 
“working with people and observing their growth, •» but appreciation is 
clearly one element in this, as the following quotations shows 
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Tteze is tbs tremendous satisfaction one gats in 
working with adults, a great sense of appreciation. They 
are in school because they want to be. ... The big thing 
in adult education is the relationship between the adult 
educator and the individual. 



Gratifications? The feeling of the inportance of it to 
the adult 8. The things they tell me io means to them! ... 
Ho us e wi ves who spend all day at home c h a n g ing diapers will 
sot, n I haven 1 1 done this sort of thing since coliege. It's 
so good to get away for a while and get some mental stimalar 
tion." Soma of the men are delighted just with puttering 
around the shop* It gives them a chance to relax and reduce 
tensions. . . . The sheer enthusiasm of people impresses me. 

Anri is wonderful to get people to think more carefully 
about their problems. Then there is the person who is so 
h a p p y to get a job after taking courses here. One woman 
who took a course in stenography cams up to me and said* 

*1 got a job. I actually got a job. I never thought I*d 
learn enough to get this kind of job." 

Working with people and seeing them grow is clearly the most 
frequently expressed and inclusive satisfaction adult educators have 
from their activities* 

Something over a fourth of the interviewees get real pleasure from 
their duties in program development, especially when some pioneering or 
exper imental activity is involved, or in some cases where the program 
relates especially to community development through adult educational 



There is a fascination in what we look upon as a 
growing field with never a time when we don*t havfc new 
ide a s or experimental programs. There is a special 
fascination in ferreting out the needs and interests of 
adults and then trying to meet them* Because they are 
not articulate there is the chaUonge of program develop- 
ment. 

Several persons valued "the opportunity to experiment. There is 
real satisfaction in trying things that haven* t ever been done." The 
of activities not yet routinized and of the possibility of 
change, mentioned by several, is a k i n to this. 
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Another put this point in terms of contrast with childhood education: 



I get most satisfaction working with people who are in 
a position to make changes in society* Tills isn't true when 
you teach children* There's more sharing in planning, more 
t h i n ki n g in adult education, that makes it interesting* 






There is a deep satisfaction in seeing adult education result in 
considered action or become an important influence in bringing about a 
desirable social changes. Consider for instance this: 

Adult education in our city was desegregated about 
three years before the Supreme Court decision* We had many 
mixed classes both in vocational and in liberal adult edu- 
cation* There were no incidents, even of the most trivial 
sort* When the decision came and local neighborhood groups 
or PTA's began studying the problem as an adult education 
experience, participants in our desegregated program of the 
previous years were very helpful in convincing our people 
that desegregation need not be feared* 

The third greatest source of satisfaction there adult & locators 
experienced was the consciousness that in terms of the needs of our 
society they were ” participating in the most important area o f education 
today** 1 Ex p la ining , one of them quoted the title of a book of the mid- 
2920's, saying: **It is still a race between education aid catastrophe c B 
Gratifications, of course, varied according to the i^^ponsibilities 
and field of the interviewee* The university professors, fcr instance, 
all emphasized their gratification in the sense that they wer& helping 
to build a profession and one which was growing and of great potential 
importance* They also took satisfaction in the jobs their student* got. 
Again, the educational director of a trade association in effect spore 
for several such when he said, n I get my biggest kick makin g managers 
of our industries become increasingly aware of their functions and 



responsibilities &z educators. ff 
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It was interesting that few of the interviewees motioned gratifi- 
cations that might he considered selfish by somso One person perhaps 
s omew h at uneasily approached such a position in saying: 

There is some seise of power and control in finding 
what might be of interest to people and how to help them, 
hut I don’t mean this in the wrong sense of power* 

A university professor spoke incidentally of enjoying his freedom in 
the work he dido Several persons indicated that they felt their own 
personal growth was a pins item in their experience as adult educators* 
Two or three working in communities where adult education has long been 
favorably known and well established gained satisfaction from "meeting 
the top people" and holding n a high status post*” 

Perhaps these persons were a bit franker than others* Clearly, 
howeve r , the gratifications of the adult educator are those of a de- 
voted, not to say dedicated, group of people completely confident of 
the value and importance of what they are doing* This does not, of 
course, mean that they are free of difficulties and problems* 

Handicaps and Problems of Mult Educators 
The problems listed by adult educators naturally reflect both the 
situation of the interviewee or respondent in terms of his community or 
institution and also the specific position he holds in adult education* 
The inquiry with respect to the problems faced by respondents to the 
questionnaire was open ended* Replies varied from a brief categorical 

h 

listing of a few problems to several paragraphs* 

h 

Interestingly only three-fifths of those returning questionnaires 
responded to the invitation to list their most difficult problems* 

In this section the word informants will be used when alluding to 
agreements of Interviewees and respondents* These two groups will . 
be differentiated only where the data show significant differences* 
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Among the interviewees and a large majority of full-time persons, 
nhat might be called the marginal status of adult education was clearly 
the most worrisome problems This was seen to involve lack of status 
for adult educators, evidenced by the failure of top ad min istrative 
personnel in education and of influential laymen in the community to 
accord to adult education the place its importance entitles it to hold* 
Deliberate toleration rather than whole-hearted acceptance was com- 
plained of, together with "adverse 1 * pay scales and the exclusion of 
adult educators in some cases from such fringe benefits as participa- 
tion in pension funds, recognized sick leave and the like. Such com- 
plaints were voiced by about half of the interviewees and an equal 
proportion, with some overlapping, specifically criticized their too 
United budgets in relation to their opportunities for service* It 
is noteworthy that these problems were voiced disproportionately by 
interviewees administering public school adult education programs, 
some of whom also felt handicapped by the type of facilities available 
for their programs* 

If to those struggling with these problems are added the few 
people who indicated their chief difficulty was "sheer administrative 
conservatism and stupidity," it is apparent that over two-thirds of 
our interviewees have difficulties along the lines just described* 

largely because of differences in their responsibilities, the 
respondents to the questionnaire were somewhat less concerned with 
problems: of this type, less than UO per cent listing them, and more 
than half of these complained chiefly of inadequate fi n a nci al support# 
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Many of the eemfiBXtbs concretize these problems. 

The adult education administrator has to be a hypo- 
crite operationally speaking. He's supposed to be an 
educator but his superior considers his program singly 
as a money making device. 

This attitude is* of course, responsible for what Clark calls 

5 

"the enrollment economy #' 1 which as many interviewees indicated, makes 
the planning of an educational program that will develop new offerings 
as nsw needs arise very difficult, especially if the financial situa- 



tion is at all tight. 



"You always have to c 






mice with what you 



think best." Said om administrative officer of a program generally 



considered successful: 



There's always competition from other educators for 
funds. The day school teachers' groups will knife adult 
education every time in a crisis. Adult education is 
tolerated, not accepted. 

Administrative problems, another interviewee pointed out, some- 
times stem from outmoded legislation. 

By law we are called evening schools even though we 
now have a large daytime program. And by law all our non* 
vocational offerings have to be put under recreation! 

But even without such a handicap, 

With public school systems a most difficult problem 
is to get an awareness on the part of one's superiors and 
peers that the value of adult education is equal to the 
value of education for youth. Moreover, you:* peers don't 
recognize that you have to teach in a different way than 
they do. 

It must in fairness be recognized that there are obvious reasons 
for the lack of rapport between adult education and other staff members 
in the same institution. The former work at irregular hours, frequently 
at night, and often serve students uninterested in conventional academic 
credit. Mary of them axe part-time. There is little or no opportunity 
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Clark, og. cit . 
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for the two groups to become acquainted. Indeed, it is often difficult 
for part-time personnel to get to know their own faculty colleagues. 

The factors which create this situation are frequently inherent in any 
large adult education p rogram. They axe handicaps, perhaps* but sur- 
prisingly few respondents and proportionately fewer interviewees 
mentioned such considerations as personal problems affecting their work. 

There was consensus among informants as to other problems, chief 
of which is the traditional attitude of many of the public and even of 
educational administrators that education is something confined to 
children and youth, and the belief that adults lack either the ability 
or the time to accept the need for continuing education. Into this 
fam il i ar area fall the related problems of motivation, stimulating in- 
terest in a program or promotion. About one-fourth of the informants 
list this as a problem area, and half as many are concerned with the 
competition of other activities, ranging from night work where facilities 
for a day program are unavailable to n spectator! tis 

The educational director of a large voluntary agency made a sig- 
nificant comment on this point. 

So much of adult education is based on the assumption 
that people want to learn. But we have not yet found the 
solution to the problem of motivating them £if they are 
apathetic/', except for selfish motivations such as getting 
a better job. 

Another problem which concerns one-sixth of the informants is that 

of securing, motivating and generally training and holding a competent 

staff or faculty. This is a problem at all levels and in all types of 

adult educal ion agencies, public and private, and was mentioned by most 

of those with responsibilities for staff selection and training. If 

comparable problems in terms of volunteers are considered, another 32 
per oent of the questionnaire respondents indicate such problems o 
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To Bono extent the problem here is the familiar one of recruiting 
persons to 2111 adult education posts, which because of the necessity 
for most activities to be conducted at night, raises problems daytime 
opportunities do not, especially among the agencies which make large 
use of volunteerso The problem goes deeper than this, however, as the 
following quotations show* 

Another problem is working with the faculty to hove 
them treat adults as adults and yet maintain standards* 



It's a problem to get some teachers to respect the 
integrity of the individual as a mature person* 



It’s difficult to develop an understanding on the 
part of the faculty of the real needs of people who don't 
conform to the requirements of a college catalog* 

One perhaps more philosophically inclined administrator said. 

It is difficult to convey adult education ideals to 
the staff o It takes a long time to realise one's hopes* 

It will be recalled that one of the satisfactions of the inter- 
viewees in their adult education work was program building* Perhaps 
this is why relatively few of them list program planning as one of 
their problems* In this they differ markedly from the respondents to 
the questionnaire, one-fifth of whom encountered problems with progr a m 
development, fitting programs to the needs of their constituents and 
prepairing or securing interesting courses and materials* A few persons 
also found the evaluating of what had been done a real problem* 

One interviewee of considerable experience raised a familiar issue 



on this point* 
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ft ogr mai ng for Uio adult mind is one problem. Tom 
have to be sensitive to adult learning needs as over against 
what me adult educators perceive them to be. The problem is 
ho* to touch them witi 1 p rogra ms that bring about an opening 
of tbs minds 

Only 6 per cent of the informants expressed concern over lack of 
cooperation among agencies. This may be a hopeful sign, indicating a 
declining proportion of empire builders in adult education. The problem 
has been oaonented ooq in another commotion in this chapter. Suffice it 
hare-to-snf that mtev* a respondent expanded on the mere listing of ccbw 
petition as a problem, the tenor of the consents mas not a counterclaim 
far his agency hot a plea that all adult education agencies see thorn- 
seines in relation to all others and mork tar the a dv ance ment of the 
whole field. 

Some of the interviewees looked behind the familiar problems that 
have been listed; and with frank and healthy self«criticisa as h ed if 
tile adult educators were not themselves problems in the development of 
the field. This mood was rarely detected anong the respondents hut in 
one way or another emerged in 10 per cent of the interviews. 

One of the most distinguished and perceptive int erviewees put it 
this ways 



Another problem is ourselves, keeping ourselves 
creative t As adults me are stereotyped. We have to 
rouse our dormant and creativity* Alli e d 

with this is the problem of conformity and acceptance of 
mediocrity of thiricing and of substandard mays of 
and education. 

A more impatient interviewee exploded: 

The problem is the adult educators themselves. They 
can’t see beyond their noses, they can’t sell themselves, 
they can’t internalise the motives they present to otters. 



Tho in the lest clause of the quotation fro* thie angry 

wn is the reason for includiug the conest* Another interviewee wmj 

p tf i i p i offer a che« Be saids 

fhe loir states of adult education is a proMaa for 
ut rt ifr niiilt educators are partly responsible* They either 
jwdwHfP in unrealistic adulation of adult education ae a 
Dor all personal and social ills or they see a 
hi ghly United role for it. They should uas the ir own 

to i mp r o ve their relations with the oceannlty. 

Another who was inclined to believe that adult educators con- 
tributed to their own problems explained this by saying# "le’re too 
apt to trust a stole netted, a mystiq«--group dynamics, for instance. 11 

A nother int er v ie we e saw part of the difficulty with adult educa- 
tion in the pleasure under which its practitioners wasted and the lack 
of fv dopfeh of experience,” explained as follows: 

It is not enough for us to tell one another we tried 
this or that ^ got x masher of students. Be need to 
discuss bow we set up the program and why, the methods we 
used in the or group and what came out of them, good 

or had, and what leads we found for further experiment. 

Finally, several interviewees maintained quite simply that most of 

the problems of adult educators steamed from the fact that: 

fg just aren't clear ourselves as to what adult 
edneation is. There is a great lack of clarity, there- 
fore, in our operations. 

About 70 per cent of the respondents would agree with this comment. 

Several cements may be made in connection with those last few 
quotations. There can be no doubt as to the capacity and ability of 
most of the leaders in the adult education field. At the some t ime 
it is well known that azy new movement or important group in the pro- 
cess of institutionalization attracts persons who have failed tc achieve 
psy c holo gical and/or economic satisfactions in other fields, and who see 
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the naw development as a way of escape or advancement# With the 
rapid growth of adult education and the need for operating personnel# 
it was inevitable that some such persons should find places in adult 
education# 

Ab one of the most informed and widely known national leaders 



In the early stages of the development of adult edu- 
cation pr o gr am s in some institutions there was a tendency 
for professional roles to he filled ty people who couldn’t 
measure up to those in other roles# A lot of these misfits 
have stayed in adult education because they were fairly 
safe# They axe now looked down on by their colleagues and 
consequently have become hostile and defensive o There has 
been some tension owing to thiso 

A statewide leader of some experience bluntly charged that* 

School administrators put incompetents into the adult 
education programs. 

To the extent to which these two judgements are accurate# they 
are an explanation of some of the problems of adult education. Coupled 
with this is the permissive character or philosophy that dominates the 
field# especially with reference to program building# but which in- 
trudes into administration and appears to have resulted in an almost 
ritualistic degree of se If -analysis and self-criticism to an extent in 
some places# including tee AEA itself# that it inpedes the operation of 
the program* 

Finally# there is the fact that mazy persons engaged in adult edu- 
cation# especially if on a part-time basis# are so engaged from a wide 



^This became a problem raised to the nth degree for administrators in 
some of the emergency organisations set up so quickly in the early 
days of tee Saw Deal. These administrators# however# had the pro- 
tection of Civil Service and/or proftessiocrl standards. The equi- 
valent did not exist in some adult education Agencies. 
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variety of motives, some of which, lifts the motives of participants in 

7 

the p r o gra ms , may have little or nothing to do with adult education* 1 
Their attitude toward the enterprise under such circumstances is bound 
to be different from that of full-time supervisory or administrative 
personnel* The fact that of the estimated 90,000 persons in the adult 
education programs of public schools, less than 3,000 belong to HAPSAB 
is one indication of this, and admittedly many of the subject matter 
instructors in university extension do not consider themselves adult 
educators* As one extension director said, "They'd be surprised no end 
if you told them they were.” 

Without minimi-zing the importance of the problem from the point of 
view of a generalized adult education association, it must be pointed 
out that some of the criticism is based on considerations many of those 
criticized would not accept as applicable. 

The comments of the respondents on their adult education problems' 
were coded into about three dozen categories* Only five of these were 
mentioned by from 12 to 26 per cent of those replying to this question* 
Fourteen others were noted by from 5*1 to 9*8 per cent of the respondents. 
The others were all below U.7 per cent* All of these first five and some 
of the second group have already been specifically alluded to* An effort 
was made to see whether the type of problems experienced by adult educa- 
tors in carrying out their work varied according to their area of activity 

Q 

or the type of institution they served* Because of the large nuriber of 

7 

'Edmund deS. Brunner and others. An Overview of Adult Education Research. 
Chicago: Adult Education Association, 1959, chaps. 3 and 6* 

8 

So far as the authors know this tabulation of various types of problems 
as practicing adult educators see them is unique* For this reason and 
because people often seek help in solving their problems and in this - 
case might turn to a generalized, national adult education organization 
for assistance, this list of problems and the percentage of respondents 
mentioning each are given in Appendix C* 
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categories drawing only a small response it was necessary to combine 
the total number of problems into six categories* Even on this basis 
some interesting differences emerge* Administrative problems and 
attitudes are th& chief headache of adult educators who have full* 
time positions in the field* These are in second place for part-time 
and volunteer workers whose primary concern lies in the area of re- 
cruiting and of overcoming public apathy* Teaching problems are in 
third place for all groups* Tables 1 and 2 give the details on some 
of the facts in this and the next paragraphs * 

When the problems mentioned are related to the agencies in which 
respondents worked* some of the variations reflect differences between 
tax-supported and voluntary agencies* Thus, from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of respondents from religious organizations* voluntaxy libr ary 
groups and labor unions struggled with recruitment and public apathy* 
Colleges 9 public schools and university extension were least concerned 
with these problems* On the other hand* from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the university extension and public school personnel recog- 
nized administrative problems* as did three-fifths of those from the 
colleges. These bothered less than one-half the respondents from 

churches, agricultural extension? health, welfare and youth serving 
agencies * 

Aasi/ thYQts of these agency categories in the 3ams order stood 
at the top i a their concerns over teaching and student relations* with 
hU per sent listing this group of problems? three times the proportion 
AHioiig the librarians and approaching doubl-s the preportion gmong workers 
in public school?, and labor unions * Thirty-seven per cent of workers in 
churches.; colleges and university extension also listed this problem,. 
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Ttfble It Summary Problems of Adult Educators with Positions 
in Adult Education by Tjflpe of Position* 



Typo of noaition 



fliiMuinT problems 


All of 
fuH-time 
paid 


Fart of 
full-time 
paid 


Part-time 

paid 


Volunteer 
or unpaid 


Total 


Apathy and 
rsomitlng 


53* 


62* 


56* 


57* 


58* 


Teaching 


37 


35 


ItO 


27 


35 


Administration 


66 


h9 


5U 


Ii6 


5t» 


liarginality aad 
newness of the 
field 


19 


13 


11 


8 


Ik 


Personal problems 


2 


i» 


13 


7 


5 


Other problems 




6 

w 


8 

T&f 


9 

SB 


8 

W 


Bast of 1 


«i5D 


(6U») 


(111) 


(171) 


(1377) 



~«Those oho did not answer the problems question are excluded f*om 
this table o 

to tals exceed 100* because respondents mentioned more than one 
type of problem,. 
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^ The marginality and alleged loir status of adult education were of 

little concern to respondents from over half of the groups* less than 

one in twelve of the respondents from agricultural extension* health 

end welfare* civic agencies* unions* religious and youth serving 

agencies mentioned it* On the other hand* from one-fifth to over one- 

fourth of those from public schools* colleges and university extension 

o 

mentioned low status as a problem* Possibly this is a problem felt 
more keenly by wives and children than by the adult educator himself* 
The results are in line with expectations* Participants in adult 
education programs in universities* colleges and public schools most 
register for courses and frequently must pay tuition* One would expect 
such institutions to be less concerned about public apathy than many 
others and* conversely* more concerned about administration and the 
prestige of the unit or division* Sven so^ this last problem enjoyed 
the attention of less than one-third as many as noted administrative 
problems* 

The authors would make a final comment at this point relating to 
an area of concern barely hinted in the data collected* doubtless 
because the questions asked did not call it out* but one which a 
national agency of adult education might be compelled to consider* and 
perhaps to act upon* It involves this question: Does an adult educa- 
tor whose jo, it is to insure study and debate of controversial issues 
surrender the right to take a partisan position in politics? If so* 
does this worry him? And what are the implications for him if ffcee 
speech* commmication or institutions are endangered? 

s ?The occupational categories used were schools* colleges* university 

extension* agricultural extension* business and industry* health and 
welfare* civic and Maternal* youth serving* religious* library* 
labor unions* All others were also tabulated but appeared too diverse 
to use* Categories not mentioned in any of thB preceding numbers fell 
between the extremes given* 

o 
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The Future of the Field 

Regardless of the problems with which adult educators struggle* 
they an® s up rem e ly confident that their field will experience tro- 
n&nious growth during the 1960's* Half the respondents •agree strongly* 1 
with this statement and over two-fifths simply "agree*" Only 1 per cent 
disagree. The rest conservatively record themselves as uncertain® 
fcpuistion growth is one reason given for this optimistic attitude* 
but only one* 

The interviewees were also optimistic* One-third of them forecast 
growth in enrollments, offerings and participation without qualification 
as to the type of program or the agency offering it* 

Quite typical of this body of opinion are the following comments: 

We're going to see a realization on the part of more 
people that education is a continuing process* As the 
educational level of the country rises the number who want 
especially education of the non-credit type will increase* 



There will be a steady increase of adult education for 
all levels of adults because of the shorter work week and 
the growing importance of education in all our lives* There 
will be a steady growth both of formal and informal organi- 
zations in adult education: schools, colleges, churches* 

DICA's, etc* National organizations will attempt to improve 
the quality of their adult education. 



Adult education will continue to expand, including 
educational TV. More and more people will take extension 
courses and go to night schools. The idea of a cutting 
iiw* in education will change so that education will be 
seen as a continuing process throughout lifso This will 
be influenced by our political history, by demands raised 
by TV, by our race with Russia and the changes brought by 
science-— all giving people more interest in learning* 



Adult education will become stronger with the ri sin g 
educational level of the population and the rapid changes 
in technology and society# The man who succeeds will recog- 
nize his need for it and demand it* The marginal position 
of adult education in our schools will disappear* 
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The other three-fiftns of the interviewees* while also optimistic* 
were more selective in terms of tbs nature and auspices of the expected 
expa n sion in adult education* inferential^* denying that it would be 
shared in general by all operating agencies* This group of interviewees 
tended to t h i nk more largely'* though not exc lusiv ely* in institutional 
rather than in program terms* This tendency is doubtless a function of 
the positions they held in adult education* As a result* while opti- 
mistic* there is disagreement among them as to the nature and quality 
of the expected expansion* 

Well over a fourth of the interviewees expect adult education 
to acquire a more substantial content with increased offerings in 
"liberal," "social," "interpersonal," "perhaps even spiritual" subjects* 
This will be particularly true in programs sponsored by business organi- 
sations where "there is increasing recognition of the need of a far 
broader background among supervisors and especially executives*" Con- 
versely, in part because cf automation* there will be less attention 
to adult vocational education and probably to recreation* 

A minority disagree strongly® Sample comments expressing t he se 
viewpoints follow: 

Especially in the schools less time will be given to 
general and liberal education, and because automation will 
deprive people of jobs there will be a great expansion in 
vocational education* 



Adult education will be less vocational* more liberal 
as a result of our luxury society. It will be more in the 
direction of a more interesting leisure than for economic 
advancement* 
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There will be a great broadening of the field to keep 
abreast vocationally# 



There will be a tremendous expansion in liberal arts 
and humanities programs « With our rising educational 
level adult education will become a program providing 
people what they missed in college* 



The adult educator will have to help upgrade people 
from vocational to other forms of adult education* 



The new approach being taken in vocational and pro- 
fessional education will expand; for example, engineers 
discussing their role in society, not just skills* 

Another difference of opinion among our interviewees relates to 

the auspices under which the expected expansion in adult education 

will occur* One in six, or perhaps more accurately about one in four 

of those who qualified their responses, expects the expansion to be 

primarily in tax°sapported Institutions, especially the schoo?.s, 

"since schools should be the center of all adult education/ 1 and since 

"private agencies are definitely contracting •" However, especially 

those concerned with such institutions expect the expansion to take 

place in state colleges and universities or junior colleges and 

libraries * 

Half as many interviewees have exactly opposite expectations* 
Because of the necessity for economy, not to say budget reductions, 
among all tax-supported institutions and because of the marginal 
position of adult education in item, "the coming growth in adult edu- 
cation offerings and popular participation will be primarily in the 
voluntary organisations It should be added, however, that there is 
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a considerable expectation of increased governmental support# son© 
including federal in this judgement# among adult educators# 
especially those in tax-supported agencies. 

Representative quotations below reveal the strength of institu- 
tional thinking among some interviewees o 

nationally the education of adults will be accepted as 
a responsibility of the public schools. 



Voluntary organisations will provide much more of the 
formalized education for adults. 



Library administrators will accept the responsibility 
for the education of adults. 



Hie public schools should be the center of adult 
education# whether in skills or cultural matters. 

The final comment comes from a nationally known leader who has 

been highly successful in developing adult education in the public 

schools of his city. 

University extension will be more and more important o 
Junior and community colleges will upgrade adult education. 

The public schools will develop a more liberal curriculum 
within limitations o These agencies must serve# not attempt 
to build empires. 

It is to be hoped that this last point of view will prevail among 
the leaders and practitioners of adult education and that it can be 
furthered by the AEA. The increase in population mentioned by many 
certainly indicates potential increases in enrollment. The gain in 
the educational achievement of the American people is marked and cannot 
but have some influence on adult education both in toms of content and 
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I anri in tores of the acceptable quality of instruction# Both those 

factors s ho uld be receiving more attention from policy makers and In 
teres of research from professors of adult education# There is# how- 
ever# no guarantee that our educational status will continue to gain 
at the rate it did during tbs 19U0»s* It may hare reached a plateau, 
as it has at sons periods in the past#^ 

Melther of these factors# however# warrants the assumption by any 
institution that social trends will enable it to ingxreve its competitive 
position# Autonation will not end the interest of adults in literature, 
art# or any o ther aspects of liberal education# nor are such trends 
likely to alter greatly the proportion of people whose primary loyalties 
are to church# or school# or library# or evening college# or other re- 
stitution# Such loyalties grow out of social ties that are independent 
of adult education considerations# If a familiar institution ca nn ot or 

does not meet some need# individuals may seek elsewhere and as a result 

11 

may or may not fere nsw and strong social ties# 

In the sort of society which exists in the United States# any 
aoci al institution with a concern for adult education is free to enter 
the field# Some will have more prestige than others and more experience 
with edueat , but it would appear dangerous# certainly unrealistic# 
for the officer of any institution to look forward to have adult edu- 
cation "center" in his agency# The potentialities for growth in adult 
education can probably be most effectively realised by at least a 
modi ere of c ooper a tion among the operating agencies to advance the 
ID 

Sloan Wayland and Edmund deS# Brunner# The Educational Characteristics 
of the toftn-ioaw Ripple , New York: Teachers College Bureau of Pub llca- 

tions# 195Uo 
n 

Abbott Kaplan# A Study of the liberal Arts Program for Adults in the 
Metropolitan Los Angeles Area # Whitr* Plains# ft# T#: Fund for Adult 
Education 1,958? Hittoed # 

o 
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field as a whole. The need for this would seem to be indicated by 
the large measure of insecurity or xoarginality discussed earlier in 
this chapter c Promoting such cooperation could well be one function 
for a national, generalised agency in adult education. 

A few persons looked forward to such cooperation among agendas; 
t h ou gh almost as many expected greater competitions Cooperation; three 
interviewees felt, might bring agreed upon differentiation of functions 
in adult education among universities , junior colleges and schools; 
each doing what was most a ppr o pr i ate for it in terms of staff and 
reeourceso 

Another case of contrasting opinions with respect to the future 
concerned the degree of professionalization in adult education. Host 
pe rson s who commented on this point looked for an expansion in univer- 
sity training for the field and in the number of positions that would 
become available. Others believed that "the future of the field may 
he in the hands of laymen who don’t know John Dewey from Too Dewey but 
are already doing some of the most exciting work." 

It is perhaps in order to point out that as with a numb er of these 
forecasts both points of view may be correct. The colleges of agri- 
culture; for instance^ are act going to abandon their volunteer leaders; 
nor will the Great Books Foundation and other agencies. But this will 
not prevent the development of a professionally trained grou p of workers 
in the f ie Ido Indeed; some of the needs as seen by both members and 
interviewees; such as the great demand for research, cannot he net with- 
out a development of adult education in universities. A national agency 
night adjust to the presence and needs of both such groups. Both are 
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already present in adult education. They serve different functions ° 
They are not competitive but complementary* 

One other comment seems in order* Clearly the opp o r tun ities for 
graduate and professional training in adult education are likely to 
increase* It is to be hoped that this will not proportionately reduce 
the number of volunteers o Except for some use of volunteers in parent 
education* more recently in the Great Books groups and a few other 
situations* and notably for close to half a century in agricultural 
and homB economics extension where volunteers have long been counted 
by the many hundreds of thousands annually* there seems to be a danger 
that progress may be equated with supplanting the volunteer by the pro- 
fessional* The experience of an organization like the Extension Seiv 
vice* with its highly trained professional personnel* in understanding 
and u tilizin g both the volunteer and voluntary action could profitably 
be studied by a highly urbanised agency like the ASA and made available* 
It might be added that if those who look for increased tax support of 
adult education are correct* it will come more quickly anri easily if 
the professionals seek ways to strengthen voluntary lay participation* 
involvement and control,. This is abundantly proven by many experiences 
of the Extension Service* 

Returning now to the remaining prophecies by interviewees about 
the 1960*8. we find no more generally shared expectations* Ox© in 
seven of the interviewees enthusiastically foresaw a greater use of 
television by adult educators, and a couple added a more intelligent 
use of this medium u H a lf as many looked forward to an expansion of 
adult education for the aging* Thus an expanded use of a technique 
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of c annnn l c at ion and tbs none effectiva inclusion of a s pecial popu- 
lation group In adult education’s service have sons prominence in 
thinking of the future* although to the authors by a surprisix^ly 
aaall proportion of the interviewees. 

A How people who had already experienced a shift of adult educa- 
tion offerings into daytime hours or into weekend or short torn resi- 
dential activity, and especially short courses or workshops, look forward 
to developments along these lines. 

Only one in ten of the interviewees suggested any relation between 
the changes they anticipated in adult education and the role of a 
generalised national organization in the field* Even among so few 
persons agreement was l ac kin g 0 To some f problems of methods and tech- 
niques will become more acute with the looked for expansion in the 
field* The need for analysis of these and for dissemination of ex- 
periences with them, and of the expected incre asing body of knowledge 
about adult education to come from research, is seen as presenting a 
real challenge to the AEA© Two people in this mwH group, however, 
would confine the service of the AEA to private agencies and assign 
to the National Education Association the servicing and lea de r ship of 
all adult education through public agencies* 

This last suggestion will hardly be embraced with enthusiasm by 
adult educators in university extension, agricultural and home economics 
extension, and public libraries. It is worth noting hare only because 
it is systematic of narrow institutional thinking displayed on occasion 

by a minority of the interviewees but sufficiently often to acquire some 
significance o 
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It adult education is ever to rid itself of its mar gin a l stains* 
of which a dis p rop ort ionate number of schoolmen complained* and achieve 
a climate of opinion favorable to its development* considerations of 
agercy prestige and interagency rivalry were veil suppressed or re- 
solved* 

Thus far this discussion has dealt with fairly large areas of 
consensus among anywhere from over half the interviewees down to half 
a do sen* But as always h a ppe ns in such a process* interviewers turned 
up a few persons who for one reason or another had been thinking 
seriously along the of the questions before the interview took 
place* A few ideas expressed by such persons* while not echoed ty 
others* seem to the authors sufficiently significant in terms of 
possible items in the AEA program to mention. 

There was* for instance* the director of university extension 
who sees great possibilities* especially for state universities* in 
capitalizing on n the vast network of relationships with volunteer 
organizations” they now have to take on the training of volunteer 
leaders* Here* of course* especially agricultural and home economics 
extension have already pioneered for years* Perhaps such an activity 
and certainly many newer subjects lacking the appeal of* say* electronics* 
may call for inventiveness to secure financing* and here the active 
support of all adult educators may be needed* 

Another leader felt strongly that: 

It is not only a problem of keeping adults up to date; 
it is also a problem of keeping our adult education cur- 
riculum abreast of advancing knowledge* The need for this 
will grow more acute since school education is likely to 
grow more general because knowledge is advancing so rapidly 
that training high school youth specifically may even be a 
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disservice* When this is realized it will result in a 
powerful impetus for life long education, whether the 
future brings increased leisure or not* And it is not 
likely to bring it to professional persons* 

Sons significant comments concerning university extension can 

from the chief educational officer of a large voluntary national 

organisation who expects an expandi ng and worthwhile use of TV as 

an educational medium, both in terms of a greatly increased umbe r 

and variety of courses, and by stimulating different types of 

activities by other agencies* 

Universities especially I see doing an entirely 
different kind of extension work* They will reach out 
to communities with problem solving help on such things 
as delinquency, segregation, community organisation and 
development, and the multiple and complex problems of 
suburban communities* 

Here again is an illustration of an adult education leader fore* 
seeing a type of activity as developing gener a lly which Is already 
under way in some places* The Committee on Kentucky program, for 
instance, was taken over several years ago by the state university 
and on the rural side there are now about two-thirds of the states 
with rural extension sociologists serving communities the lines 
indicated above* 

Another perceptive comment came from a former president of a 
national adult education organization who accepts the optimistic fore- 
casts of his fellow interviewees as to the growth of adult education* 

He believes, however, that this very growth may intensify in teragency 
competition* "More agencies will be in on the act, . • • a plain out 
and out battle for bodies, a market situation*” Indeed, this inter* 
vdswee expects real conqpetition within large institutions as between 
departments of a university. 

This point was made frequently by industry executives in hearings held 
by President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on Education in 1936. 
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This conflict may not be a bad thing if it can be 
charms Had toward progress* Here a national generalized 
adult education organisation can make a real contribu- 
tion* Under it as an umbrella people can meet, resolre 
and benefit from their conflicts* The approach to such 
• desirable resolution will probably be by looking 
together at their methods and probing to find underlying 
principles* Those interested la foreign relations, 
industrial relations or the Great Books all have 
methodological problems which may serve as a common 
ground* • • • The problem with conflict is the people 
who don't see the good of it. 

The net impression emerging from both questionnaires and inter- 
views is that of a youthful, developing, not to say embryonic pro- 
fession with good morale and great confidence in its future, but one 
which because of both actual and potential conflicts sorely needs a 
national organization undominated by any group* One leader, a former 
president of the AEA, sums up the situation quite wellt 

The conception of the field of adult education 
will broaden and hence it will gain more support both 
from government and private sources provided the leaders 
arrive at concrete, well defined goals in contrast to 
vague, fti? inclusive generalizations* This is a oust 
and an immediate task. 
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S' AN OVERVIEW OF AEA HISTOKT 

While what, today is recognized as adult education has been con- 
ducted in the United States for well over a century, the organized 
expression of tha activity on a national scale is relatively recent, 
dating from 1926 when the American Association for Adult Education 
began to functiono 

Earlier in this decade the Carnegie Corporation (Foundation) had 
become impressed wita the many diverse adult educational activities 
under 8i*ch auspices as the public school, university extension, agri- 
cultural and home economics extension, evening colleges, libraries and 
other institutions© The Foundation was also convinced of the importance 
of, and the need and opportunities for adult education in American 
society© It was instrumental in convening a nationwide conference in 
192$ to consider the whole field and its needs© One outcome of this 
meeting wan the organization of the association mentioned above o It 
was a memb ership body, largely supported by grants from the Foundation© 

It published a quarterly magazine, conducted or subsidized research and 

performed a clearing house function© 

In 1921 the National Education Association, in response to national 
concern for the Americanization of immigrants, organized a Department of 
Immigrant Education© Initially its membership was made up of teachers 
of the foreign bom and their administrators, largely in the public 
schools© Rechilstened the Department of Adult Education in 192U, it 
amended its constitution three yearn later to permit any one engaged 
in teaching, supervising or administering adult education programs to 

✓ 

o 
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join, whether employed by public or private agencies o 

Thera were other national agencies engaged in specific aspects 
of adult education but these aspects related much more to the 
institutional auspices than to curriculum contento Thus university 
extensions, which began toward the end of the 19th century, found 
organized expression in the National University Extension Association, 

founded in 1915 o 

Later the Association of Evening Colleges, and the Adult Education 

Board of the American Library Association., organised in 1926, came into 
beingo The latter has been renamed Aiult Services Division® The passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act of 191U, setting up the agricultural and home 
economics extension services, gave the state colleges of agriculture a 
large stake in rural adult education, and the field representatives of 
these two branches of extension each formed their own county agents® 
associations, independent of the Association of Land Grant Colleges® 

Thus the organizational structure of adult education came to take 
shape® In addition* there are currently between 150 and 200 national 
organizations which employ educational means in the furtherance of their 
programs® Representative of these are the Foreign Policy Association, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers, and the League of Women Voters® 

Knowledge of the relations among these various organizations and 
agencies, and particularly the relations between the general national 
organization, the American Association for Adulo Education, and these 
various bodies as they changed and developed over the years, is very 
important to an understanding of the role of a generalized national 
agency in adul t education in the I960' s, and especially to an appraisal 
of the Adult Education Association of the UoS.A® For this reason 
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thia chapter is devoted to a brief examination of the history of adult 
education organization, and particularly to a hiatory of the Adult 
Education Association,^* in so far as that history throws light on the 
present status of the ASA* The current problems and status of the h&k 
will be discussed in later chapters o 

The expansion of the clientele of the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association in 1927, as noted above, 
opened the opportunity both for possible competition for menbers and also 
for cooperation with the American Association for Adult Educations Over 
the years the relations between the two veered first in one direction, 
then in the o there Cooperation, for instance, was shown by grants by the 
American Association for Adult Education to tile department which, despite 
the liberation of its membership requirements, was always more of a home 
for public school adult educators than a generalized national organizations 
It should be noted in passing that the American Association for 
Adult Education made great contributions to adult education* It financed 
the well-known studies by the late Edward Thorndike dealing with adult 
learning and interests, a considerable series of studies in adult 
reading and readability, and an appraisal of the various areas of adult 
education in a series of over twenty studies in the late 1930* c* It 



It should be stated frankly that the interpretations of some events 
in the history of the AEA as given both in this and other chapters, 
expressed by a number of interviewees, differ considerably* In 
other words, some of the important happenings are clothed in contro- 
versy* These disagreements are in themselves data and, where used, 
must be understood as such and not as judgements of the authors 
unless so stated* The following paragraphs are largely based on the 
official records of the AEA of some hundreds of pages, which have 
been chronologically assembled and bound under the title Founding 
Documents-— 19li9-19$lo Interview material throughout the report is 
indented and single spaced to aid identification* 



gave several score of fellowships for graduate training from which a 
■umber of present day leaders in the field profited* to nention only 
a few of its activities o 

Toward the end of World War II the American Association for 
Adult Education and the Department of Adult Education attempted 
unsuccessfully to achieve closer cooperation In 191*6 they and the 
National University Extension Association, the Adult Education Board 
of the American Library Association, and the Educational Film Library 
Association jointly planned and sponsored a national adult education 
corf erencOo One outcome was the formation of a Joint Commission for 
the Study of Adult Education® By 19U9 the purposes and programs of the 
American Association for Adult Education and the Department of Adult 
Education, and to some extent the membership; overlapped to such an 
extent that the Joint Commission recommended that these two organisations 
form a Joint Committee to explore the possibility of greater cooperation® 
This suggestion was accepted and the Committee was charged "to study 
and make recommendations regarding the establishment of a single, new, 
overall adult education organisation adequately representative of the 
entire adult education field* <f 

The AEA Is Founded ® This Committee met four times, the last meeting 
being a week long workshop in August, 1950, to which consultants from 
man y areas of adult education were invited® The findings of this work® 
shop formed the basis of planning for the AEA* In October, 1950, the 
governing bodies of the two organizations authorized the members of the 
Joint Committee to become an autonomous National Organising Committee 
and replaced their separate journals by a single publication, Adult 
Education® After three further meetings of this group under its new 
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name, the raenbershlps of the Anerlosn Association for Adult Education 
and the Department of Adult Education voted to dissolve these organi- 
sations in favor of the new national association, the Founding Assembly 
of which was held in May, 1951* 

It is important to understand that the two organisations were 
neither merged nor consolidated* They were dissolved and a totally new 
organisation with a new nane, the Adult Education Association of the 
U*S*A«, was formed* "It was felt that adult educators in public schools 
did not need a separate membership organisation of their own, and that 
their special interests could be adequately cared for by representation 
of their areas of work in the policy making body," according to the 
minutes of the National Organising Committee* 

It is interesting to note that in many of the discussions leading 
up to the founding of the new organization, the concept was of a member- 
ship organisation of adult educators* The name. Adult Education Associ- 
ation of the U.S.A., was adopted by the Founding Assembly on motion from 
the floor* It was recognized, however, that there were national organi- 
zations interested in adult education to the degree that they promoted 
their programs by educational means. Provision was made for organizational 
memberships, and originally an advisory council was proposed to provide 
for organizational interests* This was changed to a Council of National 

Organizations of the AEA which, like the Executive Committee and the 

2 

Delegate Assembly, was to be an "organ of the Association*" 

Tnl tial Or ganiz ational^ArTan^G ments o The consummation of the new organi- 
zation aroused enthusiasm and hope among the members of the Founding 
Assembly* True, the new body faced serious problems* Carnegie Foundation 

^Article III, paragraph 1, Constitution of the Mult Education 
Association of the U. S* A. 



support bad bean withdrawn soss years before. The operating budget 
nould be saallo On the other hand, two bodies that had sonatinas 
seaned rivals had been dissolved and the field now had a single 
national association. Moreover, interested organisations and institutions 
cms forward with substantial help in kind and to none extent with 
personnel. Cooper Onion housed the CMO; Cleveland College, which had 
played host to the America* Association for Adult Education for sene years, 
took the office which was to deal with area organizations and conferences. 
The lr mr f» an Libraiy Association gave space to the chief officer of the 
AEA who was to serve as coordinator. The national Education Association 
contributed the staff from their Department of Adult Education to handle 
professional and membership services. The National Education Association 
continued a Division of Adult Education to provide services but to have 
no separate members. The same staff served the Division and the AEA. 

Another reason for satisfaction with the results of the Pounding 
Assembly lay in the form of organization determined upon in attempting 
to solve the problem of maintaining democratic control in a national, 
organization. Rightly or wrongly, the image of the American Association 
for Adult Education which had grown up was of a highly centralized 
organization controlled by its director and a small in-group. 3 The new 
organization had succeeded in greatly decentralizing its personnel and 
services. In addition it provided for a Delegate Assembly to be elected 
by the membership under provisions which it was expected would give 
adequate and proportional ^presentation to every region of the United 
States and every major adult education interest. Its creation of a 

3fbe fact that the dues of members played so small a par t in the ^ 
of the American Association for Adult Education during the 
approximately fifteen years it enjoyed generous grants from the 
Cg ns gjfl Corporation doubtless h e lp ed create this image* 
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) Connell of National Organisations as one of the association' s "organs” 

appeared for tbs first tine to nake effective arrangenents for tying 
numerous bodies interested in the field into the national movement. 

Because of the scope and importance of the field a comparable Council 
of Pdblic School Adult Education Administrators was provided for under 
the authority of Article III of the Constitution which peraits the 
Delegate Assembly to authorise "sub-organisations composed of Berbers 
of occupational, interest or geographical groups” as "organs of the 
association.” As matters developed, however, the school interests in 
adult education found expression in the formation of a National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators. Its relations and those of the CNO to 
the AEA ere discussed in a later chapter. 

In retrospect many persons have come to see weaknesses in the 
organisational structure as determined by the Founding Assembly. It is 
doubtful, however, that the Assembly would have done differently even 
if efficiency experts had criticized the organizational chart or if 
sociologists who had studied social organization had foretold some of 
the problems which have arisen* Bather to mmy the very fact of the 
limited budget and other problems helped to insure through the type of 
organization they seemed to make necessary the very democracy all hoped 
to achieve in the new organization. The subsequent difficulties are 
discussed elsewhere. 

The ABA and the Fund for Adult Education. It is important now to record 
another development, totally unexpected by the committees that led up to 
the Founding Assembly, and the influence of that development upon the AEA. 
This development was the organization of the Fund for Adult Education by 
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the Ford Foundation* The director of this fluid defined its purposes as 
follows in an article in the journal of the AEl^s 

Ths Fund is convinced that in the last analysis ‘’face- 
to-face" participation in discussion is the most effective 
means of adult education* Therefore it is (1) providing 
various aids to discussion leaders and groups and (2) sup- 
porting several discussion programs conducted by existing 
organizations* Preliminary findings of the surveys cur- 
rently in progress under funr’ auspices reveal that programs 
of adult education in the United States, numerous though, 
they are, suffer from the lack of trained manpower and 
adequate funds o 

Assistance in planning programs for adult discussion 
groups and in leading such groups is much needed by laymss 
in the field* The grant by the Fund to the new Adult Educa- 
tion Association will be used Tor the publication of a 
m agaz ine desig ned to help non-professional people who are 
engaged in adult education" wo rk , (Empiuisis supplied) 

For professional adult educators, the Fund will provide 
a number of scholarships and fellowships * 



The Fund for Adult Education had been formed only a few months 
before the AEA 5 s Founding Assembly was held* ‘ ta primary purpose was to 
assist in the development of the liberal side of adult education in 
distinction from the remedial and vocational* It had large sums at its 
disposal* 

During the meetings of the Founding Assembly the director of the 
Fund and one or two of his staff conferred with leaders of the AEA and 
offered to support appropriate projects, but indicated that no grants 
could be made for normal organizational operations* Thus in the first 
year of its life the AEA, which had been launched on a budget of less 
than $23,000 plus free office space and services worth approximately as 



Scott Fletcher, "The Program of the Fund for Adult Education, 

Adult Education, vol* II, no* 2 S Dec* 1951* The following ^paragraphs 
witFrespect to the relations of the AEA to the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion are baaed on the records of the AEA and on the interviews held 
with adult education leaders* So effort has been made to compare the 
data Vtms secured with the records of the Fund for Adult Education* 
What is important in this study is the image AEA leaders have of the 
Fund for Adult Education episode in the history cf their as ao elation, 
since it is this which influences present policy* 
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such more, became the recipient of grants from the Ftand for Adult 
Education of about $316,000, largely for publications as indicated in the 
quotation given above. 

This, to quote an interviewee, "made the organisational chart look 
i4ifo a tooth pick supporting many heavy branches « n On the basis of this 
argument the Fund for Adult Education eventually made a grant for general 
support and for the program of the CEO, though the largest sums continued 
to go for publication, especially the new magazine. Adult Leadership. 

The l?5i{ report of the AEA notes that the budget was approximately 

$1(00,000— a sum slightly exceeded in 1956 when grants of about a quarter 
of a were received. The staff at this time included 15 profess 

aional or technical employees. There were a dozen organized "specialized 
interest groups" and 16 standing committees. According to the annual 
reports of the AEA for 1955 and 1956 the proportion of the total income 

t 

obtained from foundation sources ranged from a low of 57 per cent in 
1951 to 80 and 79 per cent in 1952 and 1953 respectively, and 72 per cent 
in 195U. Since some projects for which grants had been received continued 
beyond that time, the proportion was still high, 62 per cent, in 1956. 

Looking back on these lush years, some of the AEA*s leaders 
confess to mixed feelings with respect to the size of the grants and 
the tempo with which the program was expanded. Chiefly, this was because 
of the fear that the association might come to be identified as the 
operational arm of the Fund for Adult Education, as one of its predecessors 
had become similarly identified in the minds of some with the Carnegie 
Corporation. As a matter of fact, while just such a statement is made by 
some informants, there is evidence that although officers of the Fund did 
at times suggest projects to the association, these were not always 
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accepted. Nonetheless, a suggestion from a foundation with ample funds 
cannot help hat carry weight with any organisation. There are obvious 
dangers in questioning the desirability of a project for which financing 
is readily available, and in a rapidly expanding organisation untroubled 
by financial stringency, it is easy for some projects to escape a degree 
of critical scrutiny that might have strengthened them. Commenting on 
this period one detached but lifelong friend of adult education said, 

"There was a • • • crime of oversubsidization of the AB A. There was too 
much money too easily gotten." 

k Magazine Is Bora. As illustrative of this period of the ASA 1 a history 
two significant events have been selected among others, mainly on the 
basis of the amount of comment they received from the interviewees. The 
first of these was the founding of the magazine Adult Leadership . This 
was a project included in a list of suggested proposals submitted to the 
Fund for Adult Education. It did not have a very high priority among the 
leaders of the association as a whole, many of whom felt its purpose, 
audience and relationship to the association needed a clearer definition 
than the proposal had developed. A few, however, were especially interested 
in such a magazine as a medium of training for the countless number who 
were doing adult education but had not had the opportunity of any specific 
training for the work. The Fhnd for Adult Education adopted the suggestion 
for such a magazine as a major project. Its subsidy made the resultant 
publication. Adult Leadership , of central importance, surrounded it with 
an aura of unique significance, and gave it an existence as such, rather 
than as a part of the AEA. 

To organize, plan, and publish the magazine an "Operationc Committee" 




was selected representing: the Executive Committee of the AEA, social 
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practitioners, educational theorist? t social science researchists, 
hunan relations and leadership trainers, volunteer leaders, and publishing* 

The £Lrst questions faced by the Operations Committee were: 

(1) name of magazine; (2) audience to which it would be directed; and 
(3) general pattern f contents* The answers to" these three basic 
questions were consistent* The name selected. Adult Leadership* was 
intended to designate the function performed by the great nunber of people 
who are in positions of leadership in all sorts of adult groups under all 
sorts of auspices, for all sorts of purposes ranging from the teachers of 
formal classes in all sorts of subject matter, through the leaders of 
informal discussion groups of many kinds, to the chairmen of committees or 
oiher action groups* These were the people to whom the magazine was to be 
addressedo What was the common element to /ill of these very diverse 
situations? It obviously could not be subject matter, organizational 
relationships or purpose, but in all cases there were groups* All of 
these leaders dealt with groups, but few were knowledgeable about group 
behavior or skillful in stimulating interaction within groups* Some 
knowledge and understanding in this field recently had become available, 
and it was accepted as the purpose of the magazine to communicate this 
information and teach these skills in as practical and understandable and 
useful way as was possible*, 

It was recognized, however, that this principal purpose should be 
surrounded with other elements to give some breadth to the magazine and 
make it of interest to those who did not precisely fit the audience as 
defined* A general formula was agreed upon: about 50 per cent of each 

issue would be given over to some one aspect of groups ““group behavior, 
group analysis, principles of interaction, problems of group solidarity. 




discussion leading, evaluation, etc*, etc*; around 25 per otnt, amounting 
to perhaps one substantial article per issue, mould be given to a topic 
of general importance and/or interest in adult education; the other 25 per 
cent mas to be made up of news of general interest, book reviews, information 
about useful materials, new uses for the various media and methods in some 
combination, not necessarily all parts in each issue* The formula, while 
a guide, mas never intended to be followed with any rigidity* It mas 

/ 

forgotten after the first few issues and the magazine tended to lack the 
breadth which the formula was intended to encourage and to stress more and 
more materials reflecting the point of view of what has come to be called 
Qroup tynamlcs* 

Uhile there was a member of the ASA Executive Committee on the 
Operations Committee and sane members of the ASA staff worked on Adult 

there mas no may that the Executive Committee could influence 
very significantly, let alone dominate, the policies or actions of the 
Operations Committee* Hindsight makes it clear that the .minority view 
within tbs committee might better have prevailed* This view was that 
under the circumstances— the AEA a new organization attempting to unite 
the remnants of its predecessor organizations and attract additional 
thousands of members of all degrees of professionalization from all areas 
cxT adult education — the paramount need mas for substantial resources to 
develop an organ of communication under the direct responsibility of the 
Executive Committee to deal in concrete terms with problems of organizational 
policy, membership, program, etc* , which had to be worked out as the 
building of the AEA mas carried forward* As it mas, those responsible for 
the new m ag azine became primarily interested in their product — a magazine 
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ifcioh would be unique, highly communicative , and effective as a medium 
of training the leaders of adults— rather than in the organization ihich 
sponsored it* 

Adult Leadership Appraised , One result of this situation and of the 
emphasis upon group dynamics was the development of conflicting attitudes 
about the magazine* Partly as a result of this the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan was asked to conduct a study of reader 
opinions, satisfactions and criticisms in 1953* In the current study one 
in five mentioned Adult, Leadership ifcen asked to name weaknesses in ths 
ABA, if any, against one in nine #10 rated the magazine as an achievement* 
However, an additional one in four mentioned the "publication program" as 
an achievement, which presumably included Adult, Leadecship as well as 
Adult Education and the pamphlets and .monographs* The number of people 
who stated that Adult Leadership had improved since necessary reduction 
in the budget forced tbs appointment of an unsalaried editor exceeded 
those who felt the magazine was not as good* The flavor of the critical 
thinking is given in the follo^jig: 

Adult Leadership until recently was conducted at freshman 
indoctrination level repeated ad nauseam in each issue* 



Until recently Adult Leadership has been absolutely 
juvenile in tone* Editors and many contributors were 
quite ignorant that psychologists, sociologists and some 
individuals in other social sciences have done research 
with direct implications for adult education* 



Adult Leadership was the right magazine for the times 
published by the wrong agency* It should have been tbs 
organ not of the AEA but of the National Training 
Laboratory for Group %namics. 
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Adult Leadership has done more to popularise adult 
education in the minds of many than anything else* I*ve 
been surprised at the places I've seen copies. 

Adult Leadership is a fine thing. 5 It has shorn 
there is more than one nay of doing a thing. 

Whether the magazine would hare pleased its critics better if 
the original procedures had been followed is of course a hypothetical 
question. The facts show that after five issues planned by the Operations 
Committee « the committee picked a topic and selected a sub-committee whloh 
worked with a staff person to produce an issue. This proved a clumsy 
arrangement and in a few months most of the planning was done * r staff 
of tbs magazine. 

Following the decline in tbs subsidy from the Rind for Adult 
Education, Mill* became by 1953 more of the type of magazine 

the 'hindsight judgement" noted above indicated it should have been. By 
that time, however, the situation within the ABA had changed. 

The history of Adult Leadership is also related to the other 
episode of this period, one usually alluded to by interviewees *io had 
been members of the ABA since its organization. The significance of this 
episode lies in its vevelation of some of the difficulties to be met in 
promoting a generalized national agency in a field with as many facets as 
Sdult eduoatlon. 

A Membership Campaign Is Tried. Viewing the millions of adults 
participating in adult education and the tens of thousands who served them 
as instructors, discussion leaders and organizers and promoters of programs, 
it seemed reasonable to persons both in the Fund fbr Adult Education and 

*This is the typical favorable comment without elaboration. 
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the AEA, to expect that the latter should acquire and hold a membership 
of some tens of thousands of persons* One figure sometimes used was 
50*000*6 To this end a professional promotional organization was 
employed on a consultant basis to assist the AKA in a year’s membership 
campaign* Over 700*000 letters inviting parsons were mailed* Less than 
1*1 per cent responded favorably* about ons-fourth less than the number 
needed for the expenses of the campaign to be met* Of the fourteen lists 
of names used* two were built from suggestions by members and friends of 
AEA* These contained 8*2 per cent of the total number of names but 
significantly produced 27 per cent of the members added as a result of the 
campaign* Even so* the rate of return was only 3*54 per cent* 

A basic reason for this campaign is evident in what has already 
been stated* The iUnd for Adult Education was interested in n non-professional 
persons engaged in adult education work# 11 The magazine the ibnd subsidized* 
Adult Leadership % was one of the benefits of membership* The problem was 
' xnd and enlist these volunteers* 

The consultant agent advised that in efforts of this sort a 70 per 
cent renewal rate was "normal* 0 A check of renewals for several months 
following the conclusion of the campaign showed rates of from 20 to 37 
per cent* The membership* which was 4*092 in August* 1954* rose rapidly 
to 12*707 in May* 1955* reached a peak of 13*480 before the end of 1955* 

tjjg first Annual Report of the Adult Education Association of the 
U. S. A. tbs goal was stated as to "develop s active membership of 
ten thousand individuals and organizations in 1952* Fifty thousand 
fa the eventual goal* 11 By May of 1953* however* the total was slightly 
over U,OQO, but the goal was still listed as "the recruitment of a 
large corps of people— professional and volunteer— seriously concerned 
with adult education." By the Fifth Annual Report, when the promo- 
tional scheme was over and the decline in membership had begun* no 
mention of a target was made and instead the emphasis was on the 
"balanced representation of many occupational groupings" which was 
said to have been achieved* 
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an d then began a steady decline which at this writing has not yet ceased# 
Figure 1 presents the overall membership trends throughout the life of 

the AEA.^ 

There are numerous diagnoses of the failure of this campaign# In 
this case the authors present their own* 

1, Few participants in adult education programs appear to think 
of the activity as adult education# They are concerned with the content 
as such or may even have become participants for reasons little concerned 
with education#** Comparably the vast majority of ths instructors are 
part-time* usually holding other Sill-time positions* They are interested 
in teaching a subject* For the most part their problems in the area of 
adult education go no further than doing this teaching acceptably. They 
do not consider thcsnsslves as adult educators* Tuis is even true of 12 
per cent of the ASA members.^ neither group is cognisant of the social 
processes which make their association in an adult education activity 
possible nor of their cm indebtedness to such processes# 

The l^potheses may be advanced that the greater the degree of 
involvemeait in adult education* the greater the likelihood that a salaried 
person in the field will be an AEA member* and 

The greater the proportion of free tine a volunteer worker spends 
in adult education* the greater the likelihood such a person will he an 
AEA member. It follows that the reverse of these propositions is also 
true* and hence that a blanket invitation to tens of thousands of persons 
would not stimulate many persons to join the association* 

*A more detailed analysis of t Yo recent dc-.m7ard trend in membership 
am an attempt to predict the accent of further declines arc fourd 
in Appendix B# 

^Brunner et al.* 0 £* cit . 

9 jin additional IjX per cent of the members actmitted 'chat the title 
h adult educator 5 ’ co uld be applied to them* though they seldom 
thought of themselves in this way* 
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2. Apparently no tbougit was given to the fact that many volunteers 
in adult education agencies receive materials and operational suggestions 
from the n ational headquarters of their organizations* This is abundantly 
true of the Leagie of Voosn Voters, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, all the national farm organisations, and others* The mare 
I fftwwhing of a magazine like Afolt leadership with far less study of the 
possible constituency and its needs or of the market as it would be seen 
ty advertisers than is normally undertaken before bringing out a new maga- 
t w op product, war an act of naive faith both on the part of the Bbnd fur 
Adult Education and of .the AS*. This, be it added, is not a criticism of 

lh terms of the circulation achieved and the continued 
able of reprints, it undoubtedly contributed to meny people. The expecta- 
tions ibr it were too high, and in terms of the whole campaign the position, 
motivation art needs of volunteers appear not to tame been understood. 

3. Nhenever measured, the membership of the AEA has been dispro- 
portionately composed of professional persons. The magazines, publications 
md services of the ABA mould have had to be reoriented to appeal to the 
new members enlisted by the campaign about whom, in the nature of the case, 
little was known.* 0 This may have not been accomplished. 

4. Another important factor, seldom considered, is the high rate 

of turnover in the field. About 3$ per cent of former members are no longer 



in adult education, although seme of them may, of course, never have been. 
Comparably a large proportion of persons dropping their membership in the 



U°n»re is a bare possibility tha t some change in the content of Adult 
lead ership may have been made and that it was not of interesoto^e- 
campaign re nters or subscribers . The consultant agency, an its report 
tottae AEA in June, 3 $ 55 , notes in the half year prior to April 15, 1955, 

a loss of 9,71* subscribers which the omp^gn about 
baXawed. There are, however, other possible explanations of this loss. 
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the national Association of Public School Adult Educators have done so 
because they hate gone to other positions and are no longer concerned 
in adult education *^ 

Facts like these indicate that mentorship recruitment fbr the 
AEA must be on a non-stop basis to be effective, especially to reach those 
mho assume the posts vacated by persons leaving the field* 

5* More important, there is a very real question whether a national 
organisation dealing with interests as diverse as those In adult education 
can be built up by any mall promotion campaign. The problems of suoh 
overall organizations are central to this study and will be considered in 
various contexts* Suffice it to say here that the small amount of 
evidence available to the authors indicates that such campaigns have not 
been successful* 

This unsuccessful campaign raises sons significant questions* The 
American Association for Adult' Education enrolled and maintained as members, 
even after its loss of foundation funds* a "hard core" of persons who 
identified themselves as adult educators. The AEA seems to have and bold 
this clientele as well. In this campaign, and to a much lesser degree 
since, it found a means of enrolling some thousands of persons whom it 
Identified as engaged in adult education, but who, did not so. consider 
themselves* To retain such persons it was, is and will be essential to 
mek a them realize they have a place in adult education and an important 
part to play* The AEA tried to do this with its magazine and through an 
organization that provided a number of types of participation. It was 
unsuccessful in gaining the loyalty of these persons in sufficient numbers. 



^Information supplied by Sobert Luke in an interview. 



perhaps in part because of the ideological conflicts discussed in 
Chapters VHI and HI* Does this failure mean that the AEA oust be 
satisfied with a hare core membership who are completely identified with 
adult education, growing only as adult education itself grows? Should it, 
rather, seek slowly to enlarge the area of its influence, enlisting those on 
the perimeter as they cane to feel sufficient involvement in adult education? 
These are questions which could ^ell be kept in mind in reading most of 
the rest of this report* 

The jhwfl Vat Arfrtit Education Ceases Support* Whatever the causes of the 

failure to hold more of the nearly 10,000 members secured by the campaign, 

the results were disappointing both to the officers of the AEA and to the 

Hind for Adult Education* Eo foundation likes to be committed to continuing 

current expense grants and many will make no such grants* 3h conformity 

with this policy, the Stand for Adult Education notified the AEA that 

12 

appropriations to its operating expenses would be discontinued* 

The reasons far this decision as seen by officers and senior staff 
of the AEA at the time it was made were diverse* They indicate a suspicion 
that the explanation given by the itand for Adult Education was a rationali- 
sation of the decision* They also impute to the Stand criticisms of the AEA 
tiiich were being voiced at the same time by some members* These criticisms 
involved the "unworkable" organizational structure with offices in four 
cities and insufficient contact within the staff, the character of the 
magazine Adult Leadership, the struggle within the AEA among certain groups 
to win control of the organization and its jnblicabions, the alleged 
tendency of the staff and Executive Committee to be too educational in their 

■“■It is not accurate to say, as some do, that the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation has withdrawn all support from the AEA* It is, for instance, 
supporting the Yearbook project and has made grants to assist in 
the publication of several monographs* 
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operations, too wedded to a "behavioral science approach" in contrast to 
a promotional drive, the diffusion of energies within the AM, the lack of 
concrete, measurable results, and the AM's slow progress towaro self- 

support • 

However, the reasons for the Rind for Adult Education's discon- 
tinuance of operational grants to the AM, real or imagined, are importsnt 
to this study only in so far as the reaction of thb association's leadeiv 
sbip to the decision illumines their conception of the role of a national 
agency like the AM in the field. The loss of the operational grants as 
such is of great importance to this study* Drastic adjustments had to be 
wmHft to th e reduced income, affecting the service which the AM could 
render to its members and therefore the entire program* It made more 
important than ever the task of determining itoich elements in the program 
would best serve adult education and be of most value to the membership* 



Chapter IV 



THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE AEA* 

In this chapter we will attempt to learn who AEA's members are, 
what positions and interests they hold in adult education, how fre- 
quently they interact with others in the field, whether they see 
themselves as adult educators, and what other organizations they 
belong to in adult education. To answer these questions we will 
rely heavily on thB questionnaire mailed to all members in October, 

1958* The reader is again referred to Appendix A for detailed infor- 
mation about that questionnaire and its limitations. In addition, we 
will often find it useful to refer to some previous studies of AEA 
members, not only to provide supplementary data but in a few instances 
to trace changes which have occurred in AEA's membership over the years. 

Current Demographic Characteristics of AEA M embers 
The questionnaire returns indicate that demographically AEA's 
members may be described as predominantly male, middle-aged, well 
educated, urban, and residing disproportionately in the northern, 
central, and western states. let us examine each of these conclusions 
in more detail. 

Sex . In the total sample 60 per cent are men, but some interesting 
variations can be found within the sample. Among those who claim to 
hold full-time paid positions concerned entirely with adult education 
68 per cent are men. Men also make up 61 per cent of those who claim 

^A preliminary version of this chapter appeared under the title, "The 
Composition of AEA's Membership,” in Adult Education, vol. IX, no. U 
(Summer 1959). This chapter was written by “William L. Nicholls II. 



to hold other paid positions in adult education*) However* anong those 
neuters without paid positions in the field* only 1*7 per cent are male 9 
Within this last group the majority report that they are doing volun- 
teer or unpaid work in adult education* and among those volunteers 
women definitely predominate* Only 1*2* per cent of these volunteers 
are msn« Thus roughly speaking* the AEA is made up of predominantly 
male "professionals" and female volunteers. 

Age . The mean age of the sample is 2i6.li* and better than two-thirds of 
the members are between 35 and 51* years old. Perhaps more interesting* 
relatively few young people belong to the AEA* for only 1* per oent of 
the membership are under 30. Rather the membership appears to be skewed 
toward the older age group* 10 per cent being 60 or older* Perhaps sur- 
prisingly * there are no important differences between the age distribu- 
tions of those who do and do not hold paid positions in adult education. 

If anything* it would appear that the volunteers are slightly older on 
the average than the paid workers. 

Education* The educational level of AEA' 8 members is almost astonishingly 
high. About one in five of the sample* some 18 per cent* claim to hold a 
doctorate degree. Another 51* per cent report completion of a master's 
degree or its equivalent. Thus a total of 72 per cent reported some fora 
of graduate education beyond college* and maty of those answering the 
questionnaire indicated that they were currently pursuing additional 
advanced degrees. Only 9 per cent Indicated that they had not couple ted 
college and only 1 per cent reported no college training. 

As one would expect* those holding paid positions in adult education 
have completed more formal education than those who do not. For example* 



while 77 per cent of the paid workers Km at least a outer's degree 
or its equivalent* 52 per cent of thoee without paid positions in 
adult education have sueh a degree « But although the "imn-prcibssionals* 
have relatively less education* it is important to realise that the 
majority of them also hold advanoed degrees* 

Siie of Home Town * Slightly better than 75 per cent of the staple 
reside in cities of at least 25*000 in population and ho per cent re- 
port that they live in a metropolis of a quarter of a million or more* 
Even those who have a residence in a smaller town frequently indicated 
that they live in a suburb* A total of 85 per cent claim to live in a 
town ever 25*000 or a suburb* By contrast* the United States Census 
for 1950 reports that only bl°8 per cent of the population live in 
cities of 25*000 or more and only 23*1 per cent in metropolises of 
250*000 or more *^ Thus the AEA' 8 membership is distinctly urban* 

Begion . Geographically AEA members can be found in every state in the 
Union* but an examination of the addresses of all AEA members in the 
United States as of October* 1958 shows that the southeastern and south 
oentral states were under-represented in the AEA* The United States 
Census estimated in 1957 that 27*3 per cent of the United States popu- 
lation resided in these southern states* but only Hi«7 per cent of 
AEA *8 membership live In this area*^ Each of the other major regions 

9 r 

The data on the United States are taken from the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States : 1958 , p* 21* The figures are baaed on the Census 
Bureau's "old" urban definition. 

^The southern states included in this percentage are Alabama* Arkansas* 
Georgia* Florida* Kentucky* Louisiana* Mississippi* North Carolina* 
Oklahoma* South Carolina* Tennessee* Texas and Virginia* The data for 
the United States are taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States : 1958, p* 10* 
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appeared to show a proportional over-representation in AEA membership 
as a result of this deficit of members in the south o 



Demographic Information from Previous Studies 
Where comparable data are available from previous studies of AEA 
members very similar results have been obtained « An interview study 
conducted in September, 1953 by the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (which we Trill abbreviate as the S. R. C. Study in 
further references) found 61* per cent of AEA's members at that time 
were male, a result which does not differ greatly from the 60 per cent 
reported above Even more similar is the 61 per cent male membership 
found by a questionnaire study carried out by the AEA in early 1956.^ 
The S. R. C. Study found the mean age of AEA members in 1953 to be 
li5?8 years which is almost identical with the mean age of l*6«U found 
in 1958 « Finally, the distribution of educational attainment of AEA 
members reported oy the S« R. C. Study also differed from that reported 
above only in that the former study discovered slightly more members 
who had not entered college. Even this difference is more likely to 
have arisen from the fact that the highly educated are more likely to 
return questionnaires than from major shifts in AEA*s composition. 



^The full report of this interview study is found in Stephen B. Withey, 
et al., " Adult Leadership : A Study of Subscribers and Their Reactions 
the ll&gasine” ( Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, September, 1953 ) * This study was 
based on personal interviews with 272 subscribers to Adult Leadership 
of whom 111* were AEA members. The sample was drawn from all sub- 
scribers living in counties in the United States which had a popu- 
lation of 90,000 or more. 

^This earlier questionnaire study is reported in "Who We Are,” Adult 
leadership , September 1956, pp. 76=77, and in a mimeographed document 
entitled "Highlights of a Membership Characteristics Study.” The 
study was based on questionnaires mailed to all AEA members at that 
time, 53 per cent of whom responded before the cut-off date. Biases 
in return rates similar to those found in the 1958 questionnaire 
survey were evident 0 
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Income o Because of these similarities!, there is reason to believe that 
information collected in the past about AEA's population but omitted 
from the current questionnaire may be useful today. Hers the 1953 
So R. Co Study is of special Interest because through its use of con- 
fidential interviews somewhat more personal data could be requested 
than through questionnaires . For example, the S. R. C. Survey reported 
that the median income of male AEA members at that time was 18,880 a 
year while the median income of employed female members was 85* 888. 

About a third of the men and a fifth of the women members reported 
incomes over $10,000 a year. 

Marital States. This same study found that 86 per cent of the male 
AEA members were married, but this was the case for only 29 per cent 
of the women. This pattern of married men and un&arried women is, of 
course, typical of those employed in the professions. 

Political Activity . The S. R. C. Study also found AEA members to be 
more politically active than most Americans. Some 82 per cent of the 
members reported voting in the two preceding local elections while this 
was true of only *>1 per cent of the United States adult population in 
general. An additional 10 per cent of the members had voted in at least 
one of two preceding elections, and only ? per cent had voted in neither. 
Bj contrast, over a third of the United States population had failed to 
vote in either election. 

Participation in Voluntary Organisations . Another indication of the 
members* interest in their community and nation Is the extent of their 
participation in voluntary organisations. The S« R. C. Study found 
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that AEA members and Adult leadership subscribers belonged on the 
average to approximately three voluntary organizations other than the 
AEA* and that UO per cent of these members and subscribers were officers 
in at least one voluntary organization* This appears to be a very high 
level of voluntary activity. 

Residential Mobility ® Another piece of information found in the S. R. C. 
Study which will be shown at a later point to be important in under- 
standing AEA f s recent membership loss concerns the residential mobility 
of AEA 8 s members and subscribers 0 Although studies have shown that 
about 70 per cent of the metropolitan population of the United States 
have resided in their present city for twenty or more years* this was 
true of only hO per cent of the sample of ABA ! s members and subscribers.^ 
Over a third of the sample had moved from another city in the ten years 
preceding the interviews and nearly a fifth had moved within the pre- 
ceding five years® Thus it would seem that AEA’s members are an ex- 
tremely mobile group geographically. 

The Adult Education Positions of AEA Members 
Pearly four out of five persons in our sample* 78 par cent* claimed 
to hold a paid position in adult education. This proportion is almost 
identical to the 77 per cent who made the same claim in the 1956 ques- 
tionnaire study. Thus although the membership is now less than half 
that at the time of this earlier survey, it would appear that the pro- 
portion of "professionals" in the association has remained constant® 

An even earlier questionnaire study conducted by the AEA in 1952 found 

6 : " 

Withey, et al.* og® cit.* pp® 10-11. 
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a vary similar 83 per cent of the members employed in adult education*? 

Thus even from this very early period it seems that at most only small 
chshges have occurred in the percentage of members employed in the 
field* 

Anoxg those holding paid positions, 33 per cent indicated that 
their position is a full-time one concerned entirely with adult educa- 
tion, 58 per cent reported that they hold a full-time position with some 
r e s ponsibil ities in this field, and 8 per cent replied that they hold a 
part-time position* Thus although the typical AEA member does earn 
i Kffi i fr of livelihood in adult education, only a small proportion, 
some 26 per cant of the total membership, devote their time exclusively 
to this field* 

Fourteen per cent of the members reported that they cany out 
wn pa iii or volunteer activities in adult education* However, 7 per cent 
of the members denied that they hold any position in adult education, 
either paid or volunteer* (Slightly less than 1 per cent did not answer 
the question concerning their present position* ) 

In the Field * Those who hold paid positions in adult education 
said that on tbs average they had done so for about ten years* Table 3 
presents the complete ^.stribution of tenure in the field for each of 
the three kinds of paid positions previously mentioned and reveals that 
those who hold full-time paid positions concerned entirely with adult 
education have been in the field the longest* Because of the previously 

^This earliest study, as in the 1956 and 1958 studies, involved the 

of questionnaires to all members. Fifty per cent of the mem- 
bers implied* The only published reference to the 1952 survey appeal's 
to be in Report 395k , The Adult Education Association of the 0* S. A * 
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Tibia 3s 



Noo of years in 
a paid position 

16 * 

11 to 15 
6 to ID 
3 to 5 
2 or less 
No answer 

Base of 5 



Tenors in Paid Positions by the Type 
of Position Held in Adult Education 



Present position in adult education 



All Of 
full-time 
paid 


Part of 
ffcll»tlme 
paid 


Part-time 

paid 


Total 

paid 


285 


225 


155 


235 


21 


17 


9 


18 


27 


25 


22 


25 


16 


28 


29 


19 


7 


6 


17 


7 


1 


12 


8 


8 


aw 


aw 


aw 


IBS 


(520) 


(910) 


(133) 


(3563) 
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noted age distribution of AEA members, it is understandable that here 
again we find relatively few newcomers to the field in the AEAo 

Age of Entry to the Field o By subtracting the members' tenure in the 
field from their age, it is possible to derive another useful piece of 
information about the members, their age when they accepted their first 
position in adult education In many cases this is found to be rela- 
tively late in their professional careers, for the median age of entrance 
into adult education of these members was 35>»5» Only a little over a 
third of the members, some 3k per cent, were employed in any capacity 
In adult education by the age of thirty-one, an age when it would seem 
likely that most other professionals would be settled in their careers, 
and nearly a quarter of the members, 23 per cent, did not enter adult 
education until they were forty-two or older. This late age of recruit- 
ment which, like the pattern, mentioned in Chapter II, of coming into 
adult education from some other occupation rather than directly from 
college, probably is largely explained by the rawness of the fields It 
in turn helps to make understandable the relative scarcity of young 
people within the AEA. 

Basponsibilities in the Fie ld o Another approach used in the questionnaire 
to obtain a better understanding of what AEA's members do was the inclu- 
sion of a list of activities in which adult educators, or those with 
adult education functions, were thought commonly to engage « The members 
were requested to check no more than three, and it was hoped that they 
would check the three which occupied most of their time in the field « 

The gross results of this question are indicated in Table h* 
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) Tabid its Adult Education Activities Engaged In by AEA*s Members 



a) Organising adult education programs h7% 

b) Administering and directing the work of paid 

adult educators 32 

c) Training volunteer leaders ....... 30 

d) leading discussion groups 30 

e) Teaching courses to classes of adults 22 

f) Adult counseling and guidance 22 

g) Recruiting adults for adult education programs • • • 17 

h) Preparing written, filmed or recorded material 

or displays for adult education » • • 15 

i) leading action groups 13 

3) Coordinating adult education and/or welfare 

agencies 12 

k) Training adult education workers for paid 

positions 12 

l) Justifying adult education programs to 
important decision makers ( such as legislators) 

outside adult education U 

m) Participating as an adult student 7 

n) Other 9 

o) No direct responsibilities In adult education 

although interested in it • . . « <> 5 

p) No answer . . . • 5 

Base of % (2000) 
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^Percentages total more than 100% because many members checked 
tiro or more activities. 



This table is useful in pointing up the emphasis on administration 



and organisation in the activities of AEA's members., but as it stands 
it is also somewhat confusing 0 For example? while this table indicates 



that 7 par cent of the sample participated as adult students? it can 
not in itself make clear that less than 1 per cent were only students 
and did not have other activities in addition® Similarly? one may 
wonder what other combinations obscure information® In order to cir- 



cumvent this difficulty an ad hoc method was used to classify each 



member into one of the following rough categories: 

Top administrator: Those administering and directing 

the work of paid adult educators 

Other administrators: Those not directing paid educators 

but engaged primarily in organizing 
and/or justifying adult education 
programs and carrying out other 
leadership activities such as co- 
ordinating? recruiting? training 
paid workers? and preparing materials 
for adult education 



Broad gauge workers: Those with some of the above adminis- 

trative activities but also involved 
in such front lira activities as 
teaching? leading action or discussion 
groups? counseling? training volun- 
teers? and participating as students 

Primarily workers: Those with primarily or exclusively 

front line activities 

As shown in Table 5>? better than a third of those with soma kind 
of position in adult education? either paid or volunteer? held top 



administrative positions? and almost half held primarily administra- 
tive posts® Only a third were concerned primarily or exclusively with 
the front line activities which involve contacts with adult students 0 



As might be expected? there are sizable differences according to the 
type of position held* 
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Table <t The Primary Activities Carried Out by ABA Members 
by the Type of Position Held in Adult Education!* 

Present position in adult education 



Adult education 
activities 


All of 
full-tiiae 
paid 


Barb of 
full-time 
paid 


Part-time 

paid 


Volunteer 
or unpaid 


Total 


Top administrator 


5« 


yi$ 


2$5 


65 


355 


Other administrator 


15 




7 


6 


13 


Broad gauge workers 


13 


16 


12 


12 


lit 


Primarily workers 


11 


33 


50 


65 


33 


f* aMfi^ 


3 


S 




11 


- 1 , 






w 


U55P 


W 


3005 


Base of % 


(520) 


(910) 


(133) 


(277) 


(I8b0) 



«Thoae with no position in adult education and those who did not 
answer t he question concerning their position in adult education 
are not included in this table « 

**Som respondents could not be classified because they did not 
ansner the question on their current activities or answered with 
unclassifiable responses. 
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pr^mtiyy Agency * The organizations in which our sample perform their 
adult education functions were many and varied, and in some ca9S8 it 
appears that the same person has functions in several different kinds 
of on^misationsa In response to the question, "Within what type of 
agency or organization do you carry out your activities in adult edu- 
cation?" 1U per cent replied by checking more than one of the categories 
listed in Table 6c By reference to written-in comments, addresses, and 
responses to other questions, however, it was possible in most cases to 
determine within what agency an individual spent the majority of his 
time in adult education. For example, even though a dean of university 
extension may have limited voluntary adult educational activities in a 
church, youth-serving agency, or civic organization, it could easily be 
determined that his major time in adult education was spent at the uni- 
versity* As may be seen in Table 6, however, in some 6 per cent of the 
cases it was not possible to distinguish the members' primary organiza- 
tion®® 

Although Table 6 contains thirteen different categories of organi- 
zations and agencies, an even greater diversification is uncovered when 
the "other agencies and organizations" are examined. Within this catch- 
all category are found the following additional organizations: philan- 
thropic foundations, 0.8 per cent; home study, vocational, private and 
technical schools, 0*7 per cent; community, intergroup and human rela- 
tions agencies, 0 t 6 per cent; consumer cooperatives and credit unions, 

®The volunteers whose primary organization was not ascertainable usually 
checked some combination of health and welfare, religious, civic and 
fraternal, or youth serving agency or one of these in combination with 
a university or public school. The paid workers without one obviously 
f primary organization generally mentioned a university, public school, 

1 library, or agricultural extension agency in combination with either 

business and industry, or less frequently, a health and welfare, 
religious, civic or fraternal, or youth serving agency* 



Table 6s Selected Primary Agencies and Type 
of Position in Adult Education 



Type of position 



Agency 


All of 
fUU^time 
paid 


Part of 
full-time 
paid 


Part-time 

paid 


Volunteer 
or unpaid 


Total 


Public school 


20£ 


11* 


39* 


6* 


15* 


Health and welfare 


6 


16 


3 


12 


12 


Church or religious 


5 


1U 


$ 


12 


11 


Youth serving 


h 


2h 


3 


8 


9 


University extension or 
evening division 

Other university division 


00 

CM 


& 


3 * 


5\ 

>33 

SJ 


> 


Agricultural or home 
economics extension 


33 


$ 


1 


• 


6 


library 


1 


10 


2 


2 


5 


Business and industry 


6 


3 


- 


k 


1* 


Civic and fraternal 


1 


1 


1 


XU 


3 


Governmental 


h 


3 


1 


m 


3 


labor unions 


1 


1 


2 


- 


1 


Professional associations 


1 


1 


- 


1 


1 


Other agencies or 
organisations 


8 


k 


5 


6 


6 


Not ascertainable or none 


2 

im 


2 

TJSSf 


11 

T5& 


22 


100% 


Base of * 


($20) 


(930) 


(333) 


(277) (lflliO) 



*Thoss claiming to bold no position in adult education or not answering the 
question on their present position are not included in this table « 
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0.5 per cent; international and world affairs organisations* 0»3 P 0 ** 
cent} museums, 0o3 per centj and national discussion group programs* 

0*2 per cent* 

By conparing the percentages in the various columns one may note 
that* at least in this sample* the agency in which the members are 
employed is associated with the type of position heldo Thus the full- 
ting workers who are concerned exclusively with adult education in 
their jobs are found generally in the public schools* the universities, 
and agricultural extension* Those who have the education of adults as 
only part of a full-time paid position are disproportionately found in 
health and welfare agencies* church and religious organisations, youth 
nailing agencies* and libraries o The part-time paid waiters are highly 
concentrated in the public schools and universities* while the volun- 
teers are disproportionately found in health and welfare agencies* 
church religious organizations, civic and fraternal organizations, 
and youth serving agencies* 

Trends in Agency Composition * Similar information about the members • 
agency affiliations was collected in the 1952 and 1956 questionnaire 
st udie s mentioned earlier* By comparing these with the current ques- 
tionnaire results, it is therefore possible to obtain an idea of shifts 
in AEA's membership over the years o This is done in Table 7 • 

Unfortunately the same categories of agencies were not used in the 
oodlng of each of the earlier questionnaires, and therefore fewer and 
less precise categories are used in Table 7 than in Table 6. Neverthe- 
less, it is still evident that substantial shifts took place in AEA*s 
membership during its existence* 
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Table 7* Selected Rrimary Agencies as Determined by 

Mailed Questionnaires at Three Different Times 



Questionnaire nailed 



less 


m 


Jan. 

32 £ 


Oot. 

3828 


College or university 


25# 


15# 


19# 


Bobllc school 


21 


8 


15 


library 


ID 


3 


5 


Government (including Agricultural 
Extension) 


n 


10 


9 


Church or religious 


3 


16 


11 


Business or industry 


5 


6 


h 


labor unions 


1 


1 


1 


Social, health, youth serving, 
welfare, civic, fraternal or 
other voluntary organisations 


16 


30 


22i 


Other, unknown or none 


8 

155# 


n 

155# 


12 

155# 


Base of % 


(1828) 


(6 91*5) 


(mo) 


Size of membership at time 


(3163) 


( 12,935) 


(5656) 
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jn 3,^52 the majority of AEA members were affiliated with schools 
and libraries, as 1. 3 showr* in both Table 7 and Figure 1* By X9$6r 
however? AEA^s membership had increased 3 00 per cent,, largely ae a 
revolt of the promotion campaign discussed in the, previous chapter? 
and its composition also had changed dramatically, At that time* 
school and library adult educators comprised only a little over a 
fourth of the membership v and there had been a substantial increase 
in tiie proportion of members from church , religious? health,* welfare? 
youth serving and various other voluntary agencies 

From 1956 to 1950 there was greater than a 50 per cent loss in 
membership and once more the composition shified. Thfr organise tions 
which had experienced the greatest proportional increase prior to 1956 
showed the greatest loss after that year, presumably as a result of 
the dropping a way of the members whi» h the promotional campaign had 
brought In,-*® Correspondingly- the school and library affiliated 
members showed a relative increase « 



The changes from 1956 ts* 1958 were not as sha?p' as those from 
1952 to 1956., and 03 a result the membership today is probably mors 



heterogeneous than it was in 1952 » 
undoubtedly be attributed at lease 



This additional heterogeneity can 
in part to the msnisership campaign. 



9 xt is important to realize that although the proportion of members 
in the schools and libraries decreased sharply from 1952 to 1956? 
the number of members from these institutions actually increased « 
For exmp^b. the number of librarians apparently rose from about 
300 in 1952* to slightly less than !iOO by 1956o The decreasing 
percentages of the school and library people between these years 
indicate that the great bull: of the new members added on by the 
promotion campaign cam© from other agencies. 

detailed information about the changes in proportions from 
the various agencies from 1956 to 1958 will be found in Nicholls 
and Brunner., op. cite 
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Figure 2: The Composition of AISA's Membership 

as Detexmlned by Mailed Questionnaires 
at Three Different Times 





Public schools, 
colleges, uni- 
versities and 
libraries. 



Business, industry, 
labor, government, 
and agricultural 
extension 

Church, religious, 
health, welfare, 
civic, fraternal, 
and other volun- 
tary agencies* 



Other, none or 
primary organization 
not ascertainable* 



181(0 



Total mem- 
bers at 
time 3163 



22,935 



5656 
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It would bo useful to know if in the future the AEA*s agency 
composition will return to that found in 1952. The evidence on which 
such a projection could be made, however, is unfortunately contradic- 
tory* Examination of the agency affiliations of a sample of individuals 
who had not renewed their membership in 1958 but who were still in adult 
education shewed that even as late as last year the drop-outs were dis- 
proportionately persons from health, religious and other voluntary 
agencies. The results of a smaller sample of people who dropped out 
in April of 1959, however, in which less confidence can be placed 
because of the small numbers involved, indicates a contrary trend 
with these voluntary organizations accounting for a relatively small 
proportion of those leaving the organization. The best guess of the 
authors, which admittedly is not based on very solid information, is 
that the agency composition of the membership probably has stabilized. 
The total number of members may continue to decline for a year or so, 
but the relative proportion of persons from the various agencies in it 
suy remain constant. Of course another promotion campaign or various 
membership drives directed toward particular agencies would change this 

forecast. 

The Adult Education Interests of AEA Members 
The wide range of agencies and institutions within which the mem- 
bers perform their adult education roles provides perhaps the major 
bagfcj of t he often repeated view that the members are an extremely 
heterogeneous group. However, a second dimension, which appears to 
ihh to their heterogeneity, and which frequently cuts across the 
first, is their diversity of interests within the field. The mere 
lumber of interest areas listed in Table 8 gives evidence to this 
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Table 8: The Major Personal Areas of Interest in the Field 
of Adult Education of AEA Members as Determined 
by Tiro Mailed Questionnaires 



Area of interest 



Jan* 

1956 

survey 



Oct* 

1958 

survey 



b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 



b) 

i) 

k) 

l ) 

m) 

n) 

o) 

P> 

s 

?! 

«) 

v) 

w) 



Providing broad 5 comprehensive 
adult education 


•si- 


3356 


Human relations training 


33 


32 


Community development 


32 


27 


Group work 


29 


21 


Parent and family education 


22 


20 


Education for leisure 


11 


26 


Inter®group relations 


XU 


16 


Public and international affairs 


Hi 


35 


fieligious education 


27 


35 


Professional education 


17 


Hi 


Vocational education 


10 


23 


liberal arts education 


12 


23 


Executive supervisory or sales 
training 


17 


11 


Health education 


16 


11 


Education for aging 


8 


11 


Public relations 


16 


9 


Rural or agricultural education 


8 


7 


Economic education 


h 


5 


Education of the foreign bom 


3 


li 


Trade union and workers’ education 


5 


k 


Fundamental and literacy education 


5 


h 


Other 




6 


No answer 




2 






Wf 


Base of % 


<6?1£) 


(2000) 



*Not asked or not reported in the 1956 survey* 

^Percentages total more than 100# because members noted 
several interests each* 
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heterogeneity, and the fact that no more than a third of the membere 
selected ary single interest, even when the respondents were asked to 
check their three major personal areas of interest, further emp h as i ses 
this diversity. 

Recent Trends # Here again sons comparative data are available from 
the lp*>6 questionnaire, but in this case the percentages from the two 
surveys are not strictly comparable because the later ore contained 
some check list items which the former did not# Consequently little 
importance should be attached to small differences between percentages 
from the two surveys «. Nevertheless, a comparison of the two sets of 
figures does indicate two important conclusions about trends in AEA*s 
membership# First, it appears that there has been a sizable decline 
over the two years in the proportion of members who are interested in 
religious education# Secondly, apart from this one instance there does 
not appear to have been much change in the interests of the membere, 
although some small changes may have escaped notice because the data 
are not strictly comparable# 

Broad vs # Specialized Interests # Although an interest in "providing 
broad, comprehensive adult education” heads the list in the 1958 sur- 
vey, it is striking that only a third of the sample elected to express 
this more general concern as one of their major areas of interest in 
the field# This suggests that AEA members are predominantly specialists ' 
of ore sort or another, although the range of interests selected by many 
of the Bombers indicates frequently diverse sets of specialties# 



Variations Among the Members© Because so many different Interests are 



found in Table 8, some summarizing is necessary to obtain an under- 
standing of variations of interests within the sample* Once again 
this has been done in an ad hoc way* Because of its special importance 
an interest in broad and comprehensive adult education has been kept 
separate* The following groupings, however, are used in the remaining 
tables of this report where interests are discussed*®: 

Social and interpersonal education and methods: Human 
relations training; community development; group work; and 
intergroup relations* 

Liberal education : Liberal arts education; public and 

international affairs; and economic education* 

Work related education: Professional education; voca- 

tional education; executive, supervisory or sales education; 
public relations; and trade union or workers* education* 

Remedial education: Education of the foreign born, and 
fandana ntoi and literacy education* 

Education for special roles and Interests : Parent and 

family education; education for leisure; health education; 
education for aging; and religious education* 

As may be seen in the last column of Table 9 % when these groupings 
are used the most popular of the six areas appears to be that of the 
social and interpersonal education and methods* Less than half as many 
expressed an interest in liberal education* It is also worthy of note, 
in view of the historical development of adult education in this 
countxy, that the long established area of remedial education attracted 
the interests of only ? per cent of AEA's members. 

The interests of the members differ somewhat according to the type 
of position held in the field* The providing of broad and comprehen- 
sive adult education was mentioned as an interest by almost half of 

^Because it covers such a broad range of content areas, ” rural or 
agricultural education” has not been placed in any of these groupings* 
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) Table 9* The Summarized Areas of Interest; in the Field 

of Adult Education by the Type of Position 
Held in Adult Education* 



Typo of position 
All of Part of Part- Volun- 



Summarized areas 
of interest** 


full-time 

paid 


full-time 

paid 


time 

paid 


teer or 
unpaid 


No 

position 


Total 


Broad, compre- 
hensive 


m 


315 


35* 


175 


sh$ 


335 


Social and inter- 
personal 


\a 


68 


51* 


71 


61* 


62 


liberal 


35 


23 


28 


26 


27 


27 


Work related 


1*8 


3? 


1*7 


26 


36 


39 


Remedial 


10 


5 


12 


3 


8 


7 


Special roles 
and interests 


35 

allfiKK- 


{nlrtf 

(css 


71* 

m 


59 


Jfc, 

213? 


sK 

lev 


Base of % 


(520) 


(910) 


(133) 


(277) 


(11*3) 


(3982) 



Ambers not indicating their present position in adult education are 
excluded from this table . 

**A description of these categories is provided on page 85 o 

***Thesa columns total mors than 1005 because members frequently 
expressed interests in more than one area* 
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those with full-time paid positions concerned entirely with adult edu- 
cation? but by less than a fifth of the volunteers a These full-time 
paid workers were also disproportionately interested in work related 
education and liberal education? but although almost half of them 
expressed an interest in social and interpersonal education and methods, 
this was a lower proportion than among those with any other kind of 
position in adult education? It is the volunteers who appear to be 
most frequently concerned with the social and interpersonal. « 

Greater variations in interests are found with regard to the 
primary organisations in which the members carry out their adult edu- 
cation functions? as is shown in Table 10c This table has been arranged 
to emphasise the differences in the proportions indicating an interest 
in providing broad and comprehensive adult education,, The agencies 
whose members frequently hold this interest are found on the left and 
those whose members seldom have the interest are found on the righto 
This ordering also serves to distinguish the agencies by the frequency 
of their members* interest in social and interpersonal education and 
methods? since those agencies which have a large proportion interested 
in this area tend to have a small proportion interested in broad and 
comprehensive education* Table 10 also points out the concentration 
of those interested in liberal education in university extension and yj 
the libraries o With only one exception? the proportion with this 
interest is twice as great in the libraries and university extension J 
as in ary of the other agencies,, 









Table 10* The S ummar ized Areas of Interest in the Field of Mult Education 
by Selected Primary Agencies* 
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Self-Berception as an Adult Educator 
Bsrhaps odd of the most crucial factors in the growth of a now 
field or profession lies in the development among its practitioners 
of a feeling of identification with the field and of a growing self- 
perception on their part that they are members of it® At the current 
time adult education appears to have reached a stage where some of its 
practitioners have already achieved such an identification and self— 
perception® Thus one interviewee reported: 

I have no doubts at a ll that 1 am an adult educator* 

When I go to borrow money at the bank or have to give my 
occupation, I always give it as adult educator® 

For others self-identification as an adult educator is not taken so 

easily, especially when dealing with people outside the field, as 

evidenced by the following remarks: 

When I’m on a train and some one asks me what I do, 

I first say I’m an educator® This usually avoids trouble* 

If they persist I next say I'm an adult educator® I don't 
use "adult educator” first because it means so little to 
so many people* 



While the concept covers what we are trying to do, 
many of soy academic colleagues don't respect the word® 
There is a tendency here /at my college/ therefore not to 
define one's role as adult educator® The term creates 
problems for getting the job done which I'm trying to do.® 



I think it does apply* To a layman I say I'm Director 
of /a large welfare agency/ rather than say I'm an adult 
educator, because if I said "adult educator” he would think 
I'm a teacher* 



Yes, it applies® A good bit of my work is as some 
kind of adult educator, • * • /Sat/ if some one pressed 
me about my occupation on the street, I would say I was 
in human relations work® 
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Finally eo me members of the AEA would doxy that they could or should 

be identified as adult educators c Thus a director of a large university 

extension program and former Executive Committee member states: 

It doesn't apply « I 9 m a university administrator 
with special programs for adults o We don't think of our- 
selves as an adult education agency but rather as people 
looking to see what the university can do to meet the 
needs of people of the state, people of all ages. 

In order to collect more systematic Information about self- 

perception# the following item was included in the questionnaires: 

Row well do you think the title of "adult educator” 
applies to you? 

a) It is a very appropriate title and I often 
think of myself a* an adult educator » 

b) It is a title which could be appropriately 
applied to me, but I seldom think of ay self 
in this way u 

c) It is not an appropriate title for msc 

As found in the last column of Table 11# the majority of the mem- 
bers felt that the title of "adult educator" could be applied to them, 
but less than half tended to think of themselves in this way. Even 
among the paid workers in adult education, only those with full-time 
responsibilities concerned entirely with adult education appeared in 
general to have a close enough personal identification with adult edu- 
cation to think of themselves as adult educators o Rare it seems likely 
that the marginal position of adult education in most institutions, with 
its implication that the adult education functions are part of another 
job, hinders the development of a self-image as an adult educator* Thus 
the man who is assistant superintendent both of an adult education pro- 
gram and of the vocational high school program in the public schools, or 
the union executive who is in charge both of recruiting new union members 
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Table 11: Self-Perception as an "Adult Educator” by 

the Type of Position Held in Adult Education* 



Type of position 



Appropriatenes s 
of title of 
"adult educator” 


All of 
full-time 
paid 


Part of 
full-time 
paid 


Part- 

time 

paid 


Volun- 
teer or 
unpaid 


No 

position 


Total 


Thinks of self 


m 


ho% 


It 956 


22% 


21* 


1*65 


Could be applied 


21 


52 


h 1 


50 


39 


1(2 


Not appropriate 


2 

TSBf 


8 


10 

im 


26 

100X 


J&r 

335oJ> 


12 

w 


Base of % 


(517) 


(897) 


(333) 


(269) 


(137) (3951) 



Table 12: Self-Perception as an n Adult Educator 41 Among 
Those Who Did and Did Not list "Providing 
Broad, Comprehensive Adult Education” Among 
Their Major Personal Areas of Interest** 



Interested in providing broad. 



Appropriateness 
of title of 


comprehensive adult edi 


"adult educator" 


Yes 


No 


Thinks of gelf 


59% 


m 


Could be applied 


32 


hi 


Not appropriate 


9 

mz 


33 


Base of % 


(61*6) 


(3289) 



*Those mho did not answer either the self-perception question or the 
question about their present position are excluded from this table* 



Those Trho did not answer either the self-perception question or the 
question about their major personal areas of interest are excluded 
from this table. 




as well as educating them* undoubtedly has a me to difficult time 
identifying with adult education than those whose only responsibilities 
lie within the field. 

Thinking of oneself as an adult educator is also related to having 
an interest in providing broad and compreht nsive adult education, as is 
shown in Table 12 o Undoubtedly those too variables are interrelated. 

Not only would a concern with the broader picture of adult education, 
rather than merely an interest in using it for some specialised purpose, 
tend to heighten one's self-image as an adult educator, but having such 
a self-image would conversely load some people to 'take a broader interest 
in the field, 

Inter-Age no y Contacts 

Because adult education is carried on in so many different agencies 
and organisations, the growth of adult education as a self-conscious 
field or discipline may Trail depend upon the extent of interpersonal 
contacts between adult educators in different agencies « Such contacts 
axe of value not only in the sharing of techniques and in building 
cooperation, but sociological theory suggests that they should help to 
heighten identification with the field. Prerequisite to the formation 
of all self-conscious groups, including professions, is th9 simple oppor- 
tunity to interact, and if that interaction is frequent and intense 
enough* and if it is accompanied by a growing awareness of common problems 
and joint solutions to them, the process of identification with that group 
is likely to follow. Thus in adult education, it is likely to be through 
the face-to-face meetings of the practitioners that each comes to see that 
f v it is precisely those problems and concerns that make him unusual and 






perhaps marginal in his own agency which arc the interests ho shares 
with otter adult educators,; and from this process a new self-perception 
may grow. For this reason, interagency contacts my be expected to play 
an especially important role in building a ssif-di&gs as an iidult edu- 



cater ami in dovoteping broader intexects 



a a adult education- 



The Extent of Intera gency Contact s o I:u order to investigate this area 
the following question was cskeds B Hoi7 often during the past month Ixave 
you discussed common problems with adult educators outside your own 
agency or organisation?* The moan number ex reported discussions was 
slightly less than five during the month, hut some 20 per cent indicated 
no discussions of common problems at all during the preceding month, and 
the majority of those in the sample reported teat they had such dis- 
cussions less than once a week;. 

As shown in Table 13, such interagency contacts were much more 
common among members with full-time positions cones raed exclusively Tfith 



adult education than among otear paid workers, and in general more dis- 



cussions nei^e reported among th© paid workers than among the volunteers 



or those with no position in adult education* 



In part these* differences 



sizy result from a relationship teteaen interagency contacts pjad a deep 
interest in adult education, but they also undoubtedly reflect the fact 



that the full»iii&© workers #ero more frequently ads dnistra tore whose 



duties both permit and require rare contacts out sic o their a/^ccies 
then are possible for other workers*^ 



Table 1 in Appendix C shows that interagency contacts were mors 
common for top administrators than for these holding other positions 
in adult education* 



Table 13 s The Frequency of Discissions -> f Common Problems 
in Adult Education With Those Outside the 
Respondent’s Own Agency by Type of Position 
Held in Adult Education"' 



Type of positi on 



Frequency 

of 

discussions 


All of 
full-time 
paid 


Part of 
full«tise 
paid 


Part** 

tto 

paid 


Volan- 
•tee f or 
unp-dd 


Ho 

position 


Total 


More than 
osa/aeek 


360 


22$ 


16 % 


12$ 


50 


22$ 


About one/week 22 


17 


22 


1* 


3 


17 


One to three 
timas/month 


32 


l i3 


bk. 


33 


22 


38 


Hot at all 


9 


17 


2? 


3* 


50 


20 


No anssfer 


1 


1 


1 


✓ 

0 


23. 


3 




100? 


2XX% 


IOC? 


103? 


ICQ? 


alS? 


Base of % 


(520) 


(910) 


(333) 


(27?) 


(3i3) (2983) 



Those who did not answer the question concerning their present position 
are excluded froa this tablet. 
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Interagency Contacts and Self-Image 0 Table lit provides sons direct 
empirical support for the contention that interagency contacts help 
to increase tbs practitioner’s definition of himself as an adult edu- 
cator This table shows that even when the type of position in adult 
education is held constant, the percentage of members who thirl: of 
themselves as adult educators increases with the extent of their inter- 
agency contacts* Furthermore, because the range of. percentages in this 
table is so great, it suggests that together the type of position held 
and interagency contact comprise two extremely important determinants 
of self-image • 

Interagency Contacts and the Breadth of Interest* A similar but some- 
what less dramatic result is found in Table 15 o Here it is found that 
even when the type of position in adult education is controlled, the 
per cent expressing an interest in providing broad and comprehensive 
adult education increases significantly with the frequency of inter- 
agency contacts* Thus it appears that interagency contacts not only 
help to advance an identification with adult education through the 
development of a special self-image, but that these same contacts may 
help to broaden the interests of the practitioners toward a more 
generalised interest in the field. 

Implications for the AEA . The authors believe that these results are 
not of purely academic interest, but have practical implications for 
the AEAo As a voluntary membership association the AEA faces the 

32 

Here again, however, the possibility exists that the relationship 
between interagency contacts and self-perception may be one of 
interdependence* Persons who define themselves as adult educators 
rosy be more likely to seek out interagency contacts. 




Table lb: The Bar Gent of Members TTho Think of Themselves 
as Adult Educators According to the Type of 
Position Held in Adult Education and the 
Frequency of Interagency Discussions* 



Type of position 



Part of full” 



Frequency of 
discussions 


All of full*® 
time paid 


time or parfe* 
time paid 


Volunteer 
or unpaid 


1 per week or more 


622 


(2910** 


462 (378) 


322 


(66) 


1 to 3 per month 


712 


(168) 


422 (U»6) 


202 


(100) 


Hone 


662 


(50) 


262 (193) 


182 


(88) 



How to read this table: Each percentage indicates the per 
cent of individuals at the labeled combination of type of 
position and frequency of interagency contacts who said they 
thought of themselves as adult educators o Thus the upper 
left percentage reports that among members with full-time 
positions concerned exclusively with adult education who had 
one or more interagency contacts per wee k, 12 % thought of 
themselves as adult educators* 



*Those not answering any of the three questions involved in 
this table and those with no position in adult education 
are excluded* 

**5umber8 in parentheses indicate the bases on which the 
percentages were computed* 



Table 25* The Iter Cent of Members Mho listed * Providing 
Broad, Comprehensive Adult Education” as Ons 
of Their Major Personal Areas of Interest 
According to the type of Position Held in 
Adult Education and the Frequency of Inter- 
agency Discussions* 



Type of position 



Frequency of 
discussions 


All of full- 
tins paid 


Part of full- 
time or part- 
time paid 


Volunteer 
or unpaid 


1 per week or more 


56* 


(29k)** 


bl* (382) 


28* 


(68) 


1 to 3 per month 


bo* 


(166) 


29* (l*5b) 


lb* 


(10b) 


Hone 


35* 


(k9) 


39* (196) 


9* 


(87) 



Hcnr to read this table * Each percentage indicates the per 
cent of individuals at the labeled combination of type of 
position and frequency of interagency contacts who listed 
** providing broad, comprehensive adult education” as one of 
their major personal areas of interest* Thus the upper left 
percentage reports that among members with full-time positions 
concerned exclusively with adult education who had one or more 
interagency contacts per week, $ 6 % listed providing broad and 
comprehensive adult education as a major interest* 



*Those not answering any of the three questions involved in 
this table and those with no position in adult education 
are excluded* 

**The noriber in parentheses indicates the bases on which the 
percentages mere computed 0 
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problem of attracting a sufficient body of members upon whose interest 
and loyalty it can depend both for moral and financial support© let 
it draws its members from widely varying agencies and from among people 
with vastly differing interests within the field* Within this great 
diversity it is necessary to find some points of common identification 
and interest, and on the most obvious level these would seem to be a 
concern with adult education in general and a feeling of identification 
with the fie Ido Other agencies and organisations may supply specific 
help on technical matters and perform clearing house functions, but the 
AEA is in the best position to ask for loyalty and support not only for 
services it supplies* but also because it represents these broader in- 
terests and provides an organisation home for those who see themselves 
as part of a new discipline, profession, or movement • Consequently, it 
is important for its leaders to know what it is that helps to develop 
these broader interests and self-perceptions 0 

Of the two factors found related to holding a self-image as an 
adult educator and having broader interests in the field, the type of 
position held in the field appears to be more potent, but it is probably 
less important to the AEA from a practical point of view 0 The AEA 
probably can do little, at least directly, to increase the number of 
full-time paid positions in the field* However, it probably can have 
an effect on increasing interagency contacts, especially those which 
could occur through local adult education councils and associations o 

Membership in Other Mult Education Organisations 
In order to determine what other voluntary adult education organiza- 
tions AEA's members participated in, they were asked to indicate whether 
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they belonged to: (a) a local or city council of adult education! 

(b) a etate or regional council of adult education! or (c) a national 
organisation other than the AEA which was concerned with adult educa- 
tion* An examination of the replies to this question revealed that 
the members differed somewhat in their understanding of what kinds of 
organisations were being asked for, so that the percentages in Table 16 
should bo viewed with caution* It may be seen, however, that about a 
fifth of the members reported membership in a local or city council, 
approximately a third in a state or regional council, and slightly less 
than half in another national organization* This table also shows that 
paid adult educators, especially those concerned entirely with adult 
education, were more likely to report memberships in such organisations 
than volunteers or those with no position* 

focal Affiliations and Interagency Contacts * A total of 1:0 par cent of 
the sample indicated that they belong to an adult education association 
or council either at the local, or the state or regional level, and as 
one would expect, those who did have such memberships reported more 
interagency discussions than members who have no such local affiliations* 
This relationship holds even when the type of position in adult education 
is controlled, as is shewn in Table 17* 

Membership in Other Organizations * ASA members who stated that they 
were members of other national organizations concerned with adult edu- 
cation were asked to designate in which organizations they held member- 
ships * The organizations named ranged from the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators to the Methodist Church the Dale 
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Tabid 16: Membership in Adult Education 
Voluntary Organizations (Other 
Than the AEA) by the Type of 
Position Held in Adult Education* 



Type of position 



Type of 
organization 


All of 
full-time 
paid 


Part of 
fhU-time 

waid 


Part- 

time 

paid 


Voluiw 
teer or 
unpaid 


No 

position 


Total 


local or city 


33* 


17* 


29? 


13* 


it? 


21* 


State or regional 


1*9 


27 


14 


20 


8 


31 


national 


60 


Itf 


1*0 


35 


17 


1*6 


None 


20 


3li 


21* 


1*6 


69 


3U 


Mb answer 


1 

B3* 4 ** 


3 


fflft 


3 

W% 


7 

W 




Base of * 


(520) 


(910) 


(133) 


(277) 


(11*3) 


(1983) 



^Members not indicating their present position in adult education are 
excluded from this table* 

**These columns total more than 100* because members frequently reported 
belonging to more than one type of organization. 
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so who did not answer the question concerning their present position in adult education, 
se who did not indicate the other organizations they belonged to, and those not reporting 
frequency of their interagency discussions are not included in this table* 



Carnegie ftixumi Association, and many members reported memberships in 
organisations which do not have individual memberships, such as the 
National University Extension Association* Because there was no way 
to check on most of the memberships claimed, all organisations mentioned 
have been counted* Therefore, the results must he viewed as national 
organizations which those returning the questionnaire felt were concerned 
with adult education and to which they believed they belonged* Tabular 
presentation of these results is complex and has been placed in Appen- 
dix C, Table 2* However, the following points may be found of interest: 

1» A total of 19 per cent of the sample (or 1*0 per cent of those 
reporting membership in some national organization concerned with adult 
education) indicated membership in at least one of the following pro- 
fessional societies: National Association of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators; American library Association; American Society of Training 
Directors; American Vocational Association; National University Exten- 
sion Association; Association of University Evening Colleges; National 
Association of County Agricultural Agencies; or the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents* Association* 

2* An additional 33 per cent of the sample (or 27 per cent of 
those with another national organization membership) indicated that 
they did not belong to any of the above associations but did belong 
to an adult education organization affiliated with the Council of 
National Organizations of the AEA or to the American Association of 
Land Orant Colleges or the National Education Association* 

3« An additional 9 per cent of the sample (or 21 per cent of 
those claiming membership in some other adult education organization) 
indicated that they did not belong to any of the above but did belong 
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to some otter organisation concerned with adult education. Moat of 
these organisations would be considered highly peripheral to the field 
by many adult educators. 

From tte foregoing it would seem that a relatively small, proportion 
of AEA's members, approximately a third, saw themselves as members of 
another national, organisation which is clearly central to tte field* 
Undoubtedly many other members would have reported memberships in tte 
more peripteral voluntary organisations which have only limited adult 
education activities, if these had been specifically ashed for. How- 
ever, it does not appear to be the case, as many leaders and critics of 
tte AEA, assuso, that nearly all its members belong to other national 
adult education organisations. 

The Relative Value of AE A Membership. In tte current questionnaire 
those who reported membership in other national organisations in adult 
education were ashed: *In general have you found membership in tte AEA 
Doxe or less valuable to you than membership in these otter organisa- 
tions?" Among those ’.rtio answered this question 2 2 per cent said they 
found tte AEA more valuable, 32 per cent found it equally valuable, and 
*>6 per cent less valuable 

In response 'o a free-ansner question as to why the AEA was less 
valuable, tte m^jor reason offered was that in comparison with wore 
specialised organisations, the AEA was less relevant to tte individual's 
particular activities in tbs field. Otter reasons less commonly offered 
were that tte AEA gave less practical assistance and that tte AEA was 

33 Some 8 par cent of the respondents who reported membership in another 
national organisation did not answer the question as to its relative 
value. 
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too broad and heterogeneous® Each of these anarers seems to reflect 
the same problem* The AEA is composed of many different kinds of 
adult educators and consequently cannot give specific help to each 
of them* 

This sin* heterogeneity and comprehensiveness? however? was 
offered as an argument by about a quarter of those who felt the AEA 
was more valuable? for they believed this breadth provided them more 
scope and a greater opportunity for the exchange of ideas? It also 
offered an opportunity to meet at least some people with their par- 
ticular specialized interests? no matter how specialized that interest 
wm8o Other explanations as to why the AEA was found more valuable were 
that the AEA was more relevant to the members* interests because it 
dealt specifically with adult education and that AEA*s publications 
were especially useful®^ Members who said the AEA was equally valuable 
te n d ed to give combinations of the views expressed by those saying it 
was "more** or "less" valuable® 



Summary 

The foregoing analysis suggests that AEA members are typically 
middl e— aged men and women from all parts of the United States who hold 
advanced degrees? generally reside in urban areas? are politically 
active (at least to the extent of voting), geographically mobile? and 
frequently involved in several voluntary organizations outside of adult 
education® In these respects they appear similar to other .American 
ur ban professional groups® Furthermore? at least with regard to age? 
sex and education? the composition of the membership appears to have 
remained essentially constant throughout its existence® 

^ The complete distribution of replies as to why the AEA was seen as 
more or less valuable may be found in Appendix C? Table 3® 
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Within the ABA tore apparently exists a core, consisting of 
about a quarter to a third of to membership, who are deeply committed 
to adult education oocupatlonally and psychologically* These people 
generally hold full-time positions in to field, usually of an adminis- 
trative nature, thfofc of themselves as adult educators, and hold broad 
interests in to field* They are also likely to belong to other adult 
education voluntary organizations at the local, state and national 
level, and they hare relatively frequent contacts outside their own 
agencies* They are most commonly found in to public schools, uni- 
versities, libraries, and agricultural extension* In its early years, 
it seems possible that such individuals made up a larger proportion of 
the membership* 

For to majority of to members, however, adult education appears 
to be a partial or secondary interest* Their paid positions may I nc l u d e 
some adult education functions, or they may be involved in voluntary 
activities which toy consider adult education. They perform these 
adult education functions within a wide variety of agencies and organi- 
zations* Their interests tend to be in the specialized areas of the 
field or in to social and interpersonal methods, and toy do not 
generally view themselves as adult educators or hold an interest in 
adult education in general* Their contacts with people in other 
agencies than their own tend to be relatively infrequent and toy 
seldom belong to other national organizations in the field or to local 
and state adult education couiicils* It would seem likely that many of 
the 89 members were recruited during the membership promotion campaign, 
and since that time many of tom have left to organization* 
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This distinction between the involved core group and the remaining 
less involved majority will be frequently utilised in the following 
chapters, for it will be shown that these two groups differ in the con- 
tacts which they have with the AEA, and in the information, attitudes 
and e valuat ions they hold about it© 
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Chapter V 

MEMBERS’ RELATIONSHIPS TO THE AEA* 
Part 1 



Having examined the characterise ic s of tha mombars of the AEA, ire 
uHl turn cur attention in the present chapter to the contacts they have 
ivlth the AEA and their general attitudes towards the organization* 

The members possess two major contacts with the AEA, namely, the 
periodicals and the conferences o Since not every member subscribes to 
both of AEA’s periodicals and not every member has attended a convention, 
our first task will be to learn which members in fact have these con- 
tacts* This investigation will entail a certain amount of repetition 
of the preceding chapter, as several characteristics of the respondents 
are found to cluster together into distinguishable types which have al- 
ready been identified* Wo will next consider the members* Knowledge of 

m * 

certain organizational operations, namely, the system of election and of 
financing* Finally, we will cover the question of the mashers* overall 
interest in and satisfaction with the organisation* 

A* jfeg ^ enibera 3 Contacts With the Organization 
1, Charactex'istics of Magazine Recipients 
Perhaps the most important contact that many of the menbers have 
with their organization is with its periodicals* All members receive 
at least one of the AEA* s magazines while only a small minority attend 
the annual conferences • Moreover, eh ether the members receive both 
Adult Education and Adult Leadership or only the latter is sn important 
') distinction to mate because of the intended differences with respect to 

audience and contents between these two magazines* As pointed out in 

© . 

This chapter was written by Sam Sieber* 
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Chapter III, Adult Leadership was originally designed to reach the heter- 
ogeneous group of non-professional leaders of face-to-face adult groupso 
Adult Educations on the other hand, was devoted to articles and research 
reports of primary concern to professional adult educators and in addi- 
tion served as the AEA’ s house organ* Tfeile this latter function has 
since been shifted to Adult Leadership , the magazines still maintain a 
somewhat different emphasis with respect to professional and non-profes- 
sional interests® However, at present those members who wish to receive 
Adult Education must also receive Adult Leadership* These msabers are 
officially designated as either Professional or Contributing members, 
the latter making an additional financial contribution to the AEA© 

Those who receive only Adult Leadership, on the other hand, are offi- 
cially called General members • 

In order to speak to the needs and interests of the readers of the 
AEA* s two magazines, it should be helpful to have information concern- 
ing the characteristics of the respective magazine recipients at the 
tiiae of our survey© It is hoped that the information contained herein 
will be of soma use in guiding the selection of material for inclusion 
in the respective publications© 

In the following discussion the magazine recipients have been clas- 
sified according to whether they claimed to receive^ both magazines or 
only one, i.e.. Adult Leadership © This division does not correspond to 
the different types of membership in the AEA, however, since a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of General menbers (18 per cent) claimed to M re- 
ceive” both magazines© Althougi General members do not receive both 
magazines througi individual mailings, it is possible that they have 
access to them througi institutional menberships or through friends or 
colleagues who are Professional or Contributing menbers© Bob ailed 
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) analysis of these respondents has shown that they are sufficiently simi- 

lar to Professional and Contributing members to warrant their inclusion 
in the cat ego xy of menbers i&o receive both magazines. Such General mem- 
bers mate up 30 per cent of the respondents receiving both magazines o 

Personal Characteristics* and Position and Interests in Adult Edu cation* 
Sixty-seven per cent of those receiving both magazines are male as com- 
pared with #4 par cent of those racoiving only Adult Leadership, and 
23 per cent have the doctorate as compared with 111 per cent of the lat- 
te?.. The higher education and maleness of this group of respondents are 
explained tyr the fact that those who receive both magazines are also more 
likely to be wholly employed in adult education*' ai i to occupy positions 
ofV high-level responsibility. The positions in the field and levels of: 
responsibility of the respective magazine, recipients are presented in 
Tables 18 and 19. Thirty-six per cent of those nlio receive both maga- 
zines, are wh olly employed in adult education, compared with 19 per cent 



Table 18: Magazine Received by the Type 
of Position in Mult Education 





Both 


AduLt Leadership 

only 


Faustina paid, 

; entirely adult education 


36# 


19# 


Full-tins paid, 

some adult education 


li3 


U 7 


Part-time paid 


7 


6 


Volunteer or unpaid 


8 


18 


No position in adult education 


5 


9 


No answer 


1 

100? 




Base of % 


(861) 


( 1139 ) 
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Table 19: Magazine Received by Respondents 

With Activities in Adult Education 
by Their Level of Responsibility 
in Adult Education 



Level of Responsibility 


Both 


Adult Leadership 

only 


* 

Top administrators 


1 16? 


26? 


Other administrators 


15 


12 


Broad-gauge workers 


111 


111 


Primarily workers 


23, 


111 


Uhclassifiable 


2 


li 


HO answer, but holds present position 


1 

loo? 


3 

135? 


Base of % 


.#» 

(813) 


(1031 )** 



of those Who receive only the one magasino. Also, 1*6 per cent of the 
former group are top adnrinist rators , while only 26 pel' cent of the lat- 
ter occupy such positions. Conversely, hi per cent of the recipients 
of only Adult Leadership are "primarily workers," compared with 23 per 
cent of the recipients of both magazines. These facts point to the 
greater involvement in adult education of the recipients of botn ira^a— 
sines • 

Self-Perception S 3 an Adult Educator. The previous chapter showed thatfc 
those respondents who are full-time, salaried and concerned entirely 
with adult education are more lilcsly than others to define themselves 



See Chapter Iff for the specific responsibilities included in the 
various "levels of responsibility." 



o 



Those reporting no activities or not answering about activities and 
indicating no present position are excluded from the bases for per 
cenbSo 
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as "adult educators* 1 ’ likewise, this tendency toward a well-developed 
self-image is especially characteristic of the recipients of both maga- 
zines* Table 20 shows that $]% of those respondents who receive both 
magazines think that the title is "voiy appropriate," while only 3$% of 



Table 20: Magazine Received According to the 

Self -Bes c riot ion as an "Adult Educator 1 



It is a very appropriate title and I 
often think of myself as an adult 
educator 

It is a title which could appropriately 
be applied to me, but I seldom think 
of myself in this way 

It is not an appropriate title for nie 

No sziswer 

Base of % 



Both 


Adult Leadership 
only 


57 p 


36% 


32 


iiB 


9 


m 


2 

100 % 


2 

100# 


(861) 


(1139) 
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the recipients of only Adult ^adei^hio feel this way* This difference 
between magazine recipients in their self- -definition as an adult edu- 
cator is not due to different types of positions held* Regardless of 
the position in the field, those who receive both magazines are no re 
likely to asy that the title of adult educator is "ve rj appropriate" 
than those who receive only Ad ult Lc£dershi£ 0 "* Therefore, there appears 
to be a difference in the depth of the respondents’ commitment to the 
field of adult education such that the recipients of borh magazines 



This fact may be ssen in Appendix C, Table h 
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define themselves as adult* educators more often than do the recipients 
of only the single magazine. 

jmtmaAnm jp Adult Education . As may be seen in Tables 21 and 22 9 recipe 
ients of both magazines are also more likely to be located in formal 
adult education agencies, and, as we would expect from information in 
the previous chapter, more concerned with broad, couprohensive, and 
with liberal education. Conversely, those who receive only Adult Lead-* 
ersfaip are largely found in agencies whose adult education work is 
somewhat peripheral to the agencies 1 primary objectives, such as reiig** 
ions and youth serving agencies, and are more frequently interested in 
"social m6 interpersonal education” and "education for special roles 
and interests." 



Table 21s Magazine Received by Respondents 
Working in Agencies by Selected 
Mmxy Agencies'* 



Primary Agency 
Public school 

Agricultural or horns Economics extension 
A university evening or extension division 
Other college or university division 
Church or religious 
Health or welfare agency 
Library . 

Business or industry 
Labor union 
Youth-serving agency 
Civic or fraternal 
Other organizations 
Mo answer 



Base of % 



Beth 


Adult Leadership 
onty 


19 % 


105 


$ 


7 


12 


7 


11 


8 


6 


13 


9 


lit 


8 


b 


h 


b 


1 


1 


7 


11 


2 


h 


11 


111 


3 


3 


TBG% 


IB85B 


(835) 


(1066) 



Those who answered "no organization” are excluded from this table. 



Table 22 s Magazine Received ty the 

Summarized Areas of Interest 
in Adult Education* 



Suanarlzed areas of nberes t 

Providing broad, comprehensive adult 
education 
Liberal education 
Social and interpersonal education 
Education .for special roles and 
interests 

York-related education 
Remedial education 
No answer 



Both 



lit* 

33 

& 

36 

1)2 

9 

2 

22s? 



Base of % (861) 



Adult Leadership 
only r 



2ti* 

22 

67 

h9 

37 

it 

2 

285 * 

(1139) 



Person^ Satisfactions Obtained From Merberahip. In view of the posi- 
tions. hjeldiri adult education, the self-image as an adult educator and 
the type's of agencies characteristic of the recipients of both magazines, 
it is not suxpzising that the major satisfaction obtained from moflfcer- 
ship among this group is more frequently M the opportunity to contribute 
to the advancement of a profession of adult education®" In response to 
the question, "Yhat specific personal satisfactions do you get from your 
membership in the AEA?," almost twice as large a proportion of tho re- 
cipients o. both magazines as of these who receive only Adult Leadership 
chectod the advancement of a profession* This fact may be seen in 
Table 23. Also, the group receiving both magazines is considerably 
more likely to check "personal association with others" as one of their 
major personal satisfactions. 

Tn Table 2li we have combined the various answers to the question 
concerning personal satisfactions obtained from membership in order to 

* 

See Chapter IV for the specific interests included in the various 

"areas of interest." 



Table 23" Magazine Received by Specific 
Personal Satisfactions Obtained 
From Ifcflfrershio 



Personal satisfactions 


Both 


Adult Leadership 
only 

mmvmmmm 


Assisting in a needed social movement 


33* 


30% 


Keeping up with developments In the 
field 


85 


80 


Practical assistance on your adult 
education problems 


la 


i|2 


The opportunity to contribute to the 
advance of a profession of adult 
education 


39 


22 


Personal association with others of 
similar interests 


37 


19 


Other : 


h 


it 


Bo answer. VnoneV 


2 


3 


w% 


2 W % 




(861) 


(.1139) 



Table 2l*r Magazine Received by Types 
ef Persons! Satisfactions 
Obtained From Membership 



Type of parson si satisfaction 


Both 


Adult Leadership 
only 


Practical satisfactions only 


3255 


lt$% 


fli three types of satisfactions 
(Practical* Broad 5 -nd Sociable) 


2lt 


9 


Beth Practical and firoad, bui 
rthing else 


23 


26 


Both Practical and Sociable^ but 
nothing else 


10 


6 


All other references 


8 


9 


No answer, M none, n BK 


3 


5 




135? 


TOT 




(861) 


(1139) 
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' distinguish the respondents more clearly with respect to typo of per- 

sonal concerns* These types are as follows: Practical satisfactions* 
which includes respondents itoo referred to "practical assistance" and/or 
"keeping up with developments in the field"; Broad satisfactions* which 
include respondents who referred to advancing a "social movement" and/or 
a "profession"; and Sociable satisfactions* which include those who men- 
tioned "personal association with others of similar interests*" Table 
2h shows that only 32 per cent of the recipients of both magazines re- 
ferred exclusively to practical satisfactions* while almost 1j3 per cent 
of the recipients of only Adult Leadership made exclusive reference to 
this type of personal satisfaction* On the other hand* 2it per cent of 
the recipients of both magazines referred to all three types of personal 
satisfactions (Practical* Broad* Sociable)* conqpared with only 9 por cent 
of the Adult Leadership- only recipients* 

These differences between the respective magazine recipients indi- 
cate the existence of different needs and expectations regarding the AEA* 
Those who receive only Adult Leadership are more prone to look for prac- 
tical assistance or information about the field* while those Who receive 
both magazines express a wider range of personal satisfactions* 

Therefore* to sum up the foregoing discussion* recipients of both 
magazines are sore involved in adult education* -as evidenced by the fact 
that they are more frequently found in agencies concerned with formal 
adult education and correlatively are more likely to hold full-time paid 
positions concerned entirely with adult education and to occupy top ad- 
ministrative positions* Also* they are more likely to think of them- 
selves as adult educators* These facts are related to their greater 
interest in the areas of "liberal education" and "broad and comprehen- 
sive education*" as compared with the Adult Leadership recipients who 
o 
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are more concerned with ’’social and interpersonal education” and ”educa«* 
tion for special roles and interests/ 1 which fields of interest likewise 
reflect the types of agencies within which the latter carry out their 
activities* Finally, presumably as a consequence of these social and 
personal differences between the two classes of magazine recipients, 
those who receive both magazines are more concerned with the profession- 
alization function of the AEA and less concerned with the dissemination 
of practical techniques, and also more often dorive satisfaction from 
"personal associations*” 

These differences suggest that we are dealing with two more or less 
distinctive groups of members and that the separation of the magazines 
should be maintained if at all possible in older adequately to answer 
the needs and interests of these respective members. A c origination of 
the magazines into one publication would entail the mixing of two dif- 
ferent viewpoint s aisong adult educators, especially with regard to the 
questions of professionalization of the field and the nothods used in 
the education of adults* At present those who receive both magazines 
are aware that they have a publication which pays special attention to 



their needs and interests, namely, A dult Education * If thoy so desire 
they can also read Adult Le adership , but a combination of the two into 



a sinele periodical 



might 



threaten the satisfaction derived from having 



a periodical designed exclusively for shell* group* In view of the mar- 
ginal position of many "professional” adult educators, it would seem 
that any device which could enhance the self— image of these members as 
bona fide adult educators would bo an important service of the ABA. 

It will be recalled from Chapter III that one in five of the inter- 



viewees mentioned Adult Leadership when as Iced to nemo the ’’rna^or weak- 




nesses” of the ASA. Moreover, these criticisms Wei's often stated in 
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strong terms, as illustrated by the quo o so ions in L<hst chaptoi* wince 
the great majority of the interviewees are Professional or Contributing 
meutoers, it appears that those who receive both magazines tend to be 
actually antagonistic toward Adult Leadership * This point further indi- 
cates that a combination of the two magazines would be a mistake at this 
time and also suggests that many of the recipients of Adult Educa t i on 
would become more favorably disposed to the organization if they did not 



have to receive Adult Leadership as well* 

Moreover, many volunteers and some full-time paid persons who are 
only partly concerned with adult education may be antagonistic to a 
periodical which also takes up the problems of full-time professionals 
and which might occasionally "talk over their head3»” These manners 
are also taxed with problems of recognition of their activities on the 
part of other agency personnel and the general public. Their work might 
only be hanpered further by feelings of inadequacy derived from compare 
son with full-time and fully committed professionals* Of course, they 
should be given the opportunity to subscribe to tho more professional 
magazine if thGy wish, 

A word should be added concerning the relatively large proportion 
of General rashers (18 per cent) alluded to in the beginning of this 
chapter, fho obtain copies of Adult Education. Ehile the praccico of 
reading the magazine without subscribing to it means loss income for the 
organisation, it is possible that the borrowing of copies may actually 
stimulate interaction between adult educators in a way beneficial to the 
organization's goals for adult education. This possibility was suggested 
by the comment of an interviewee when asked about his type of membership: 
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I hold a General membership. The bureau has an organi- 
sational membership* so we all get a chance to see Adj&t 
Education also. When it arrives we pass it around* and if 
there is something of special interest we all read it and^ 
then hold a meeting to discuss it. This is better than if 
we all received Adult Education because there is too much 
of a tendency to "put” publications aside and never get to 



them. 



Therefore* the desire to obtain a copy of Adult Education actually 
stimulate an exchange of ideas among adult educators. Hcv/ever* because 
there are undoubtedly a great many borrowers vfco do not have the oppor- 
tunity to enter into such symposiums* the editors of A dul t Education 
mi ght ancouraga thoir non-subscription readers to suoscribo uo vAs mag- 
azine* pointing out the advantage of receiving it regularly and of 
developing their own professional file of copies. 

Furthermore* because a certain proportion of the General members 
tfio receive only Adult Leade rship and do not read Mult Education have 
a good deal in common Pith the recipients of bovh magazines, such as 
holding full -time paid and administrative positions* having a peil-de- 
velooed se 3 .f-iag.ge as an adult educator and being concerned with profes- 
sionalization* it sight be worth-while for the editors of Adult Leader- 
ship to address a special plea to these movers to subscribe to Adult 
Education as well. It could be pointed out to these members that the 
content and policies of the letter magazine would fill out their inter- 
ests better than a single magazine which is directed to lower level 

workers in the- field* 

In the light of these considerations wo conclude that it is advis- 
able to permit the rashers to subscribe to either cno 02’ the other mag- 
azine* or both. Even if a certain proportion of those ifeo presently 
receive both magazines dropped their au.bscription to Adult ijo^oitship* 
there is the possibility that a campaign directed toward General movers 
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would gain many subscriptions to Adult Education and thereby maka up 
the difference in income* 

2* Conference Attendance 

Conference attendance is the second major naans by which the mem- 
bers can establish contact with their organisation. Therefore, the 
present section Tall consider the characteristics of those nembsrs of 
the m who have evar attended an annual conference as contrasted with 
those who hare never done so. It should be mentioned at the outset, how- 
ever, that the differences unich will be brought oau are st -i kingly — ie- 
ilar to the differences found in the preceding section bseween ohe re- 
spective magazine recipients. In vie*/ of the relationship between con- 
ference attendance and magazine received, as shown in fable 25, this 
fact is not surprising. It is clear from Table 25 that twice as large 
a proportion of conference-goers as of those who have never attended 

« receive” both magazines o 



Table Z9 



Conference Attendance by Typo 

w; 



v± &esi .oersnai 






* W ** V %• 



Professional* Cono ributing 
General — receive both magazines 
General - receive only one magazine 

Ease of % 



Hagazi no 






Save not 


attended 


attended 


%* \ 6655 


23 % X ooflr 
10 } JJ " 


3k 


67 


100% 


ioo£ 


(5914) 


(1399) 



Those Tsho did not 
table*. 



answer regarding a 



•itandance are excluded from this 
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Pers onal Characteristics, and Position, Interests and A gency ip.Aj gljL 
Eduction© As in the case of the recipients of both magazines, the con- 
ference attendees aro more often male and more often hold docuorstes* 

The conference attendees, however, differ more sharply from the non-at- 
tendees than the recipients of both magazines were found to differ j.tob 
those who receive only Adult Leaders hip . The conference attendees have 
twice as large a proportion of doctorates as do the non~attendee3 (28 
per cent and 13 per cent, respectively), while the recipients of both 
magazines are somewhat sharply distinguished from the recipients of 
Adult Leadership- only with regard to the proportion of doctorates (23 
per cent and 21; pox* cent, respectively)© Also, the conference attend- 
ees tend to be much older than the non-attendees, wheraas there was no 
difference between the magazine recipients with respect to age* Half 
of the conference attendees are 50 years or older, compared wiuh a uhird 

of the non-attendees© 

No doubt these characteristics of age and educational aftiain&enu 
distinguish the respondents with regard to conference attendance more 
sharply than with regard to the number of magazines received because of 
the further fact that conference attendees are much more lifoly to hold 
fu31«tirce positions concerned entirely with adult education and also oo 
have boon in the field of adult education much longer as a paid * 

Tables 26 and 27 show the present positions of conferencs-goers and the 
length of tima they have held a paid position in the field© 

These considerations indicate that conference attendance is a much 
better indicator of the respondents 5 commitment to the field of adulo 
education than is the number .of magazines they receive© In other vroids, 
while a certain outstanding measure of involvement in adult education is 
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Table 26: Conference Attendance by 
Type of Position Held in 
Adult Education* 





Have 


Have not 


Typo of Position 


attended 


attended 


Pallet ins paid, concerned entirely 


with adult education 


U6% 


11% 


Phll-time paid; with some respon- 
sibilities in adult education 




5o 


Part— tine employed 


7 


7 


Volunteers 


9 


3.6 


No present position 


2 


? 


No answer 


1 


i 


100? 


loo? 


Base of % 


(59i|) 


(1399) 



Table 27: Conference Attendance Among 

Respondents With Paid Positions 
by the Humber of Years They 
Have Held a Paid Position 
in Adult Education** 



No* of years 
in paid positi on 

*i m im * ** ** ***** m m mm 



Less than 2 years 



3 to 5> years 
6 tc 10 year 5 ’ 

11 to 15 years 
16 years or over 



Have 


Have not 


attended 

wn«i 


attended 


3? 


11? 


15 


23 


29~l 

22 >81 
30J 


2t\ 

13 >< 


j£J 


100? 


icm 


(5oi) 


(925) 






Those who did not answer the question concerning conference attend- 
asics are excluded from this table© 

Those who did not answer the question concerning either conference 
attendance or number of years in a paid position are excluded from 
this table© 
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characteristic of the recipients of both magazines, an even greater in- 
volvemant charactcriaQS those who attend the conferences. This is to be 
expected inasmuch as attendance at an annual conference entails much 
more effort on tho part of the members than does the reading of a maga- 
zine, and therefore only those members who are vox y deeply concerned 

nith adult education bother to attend* 

Table 28 shows, as we would expect, that conference attendees aro 
also Ttore lively to hold top-level positions in the field of adult edu- 
cation. Half of the conference attendees are "top administrators," com- 
pared with only one-fourth of those who have nevor attended a confer- 
ence. This difference is also slightly larger than that which occurred 
between those receiving both or only one magazine, further indicating 
tho greater involvement in the field required for conference auoendanc© 
as contrasted with subscribing to a magazine* 



Table 28; Conference Attendance .Among Respondents 
With Activities in Mult Education by 
Level of Responsibility 
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Level of Responsibility 

Top administrators 
Other administrators 
Broad-gauge workers 
Primarily workers 
Unclas3ifiablo 

Sft> answer 


Have 

attended 

ft* 

11} 

111 

17 

3 

m% 


Have not 
attended 

2$% 

12 

13 

37 

3 

100? 


Base of % 


($60) 


(1360) 



Those who did answer regarding conference attendance and those with no 
activities in adult education are excluded from this uable. 



It is seen in Tables 29 and 30 that the conference attendees are 
characterized in the same way as the recipients of both magazines with 
regard to agency and area of interest. Moreover* the same agencies and 
areas of interest in adult education which differentiated magazine re- 
cipients again differentiate the conference-goers to an even greater 
degree* This is in line with our previous comments and reflects the 
greater concern with formal adult education ard providing broad, compre- 
hensive and liberal education among the conference-goers than among the 



recipients of bo th magazines* 

Because the characteristics which differentiate conferencG-goers 
from other menbers, i.o., type of agency, position in the field, and 
areas of major interest involve the economic position of the educator 
and are therefore highly stable features, it may be unrealistic to 



Table 29: Conference Attendance Among Respondents 
Working in Agencies by Selected Primaiy 
Agencies'* 



Agency 



Public school 

Agricultural or homo economics extension 
A university evening or extension division 
Other college or university division 
Church or religious organization 
Health or welfare agency 
Library 

Business or industry 

Labor union 

Youth serving agency 

Civic or fraternal organisation 

Other organizations 

No answer 



Base of % 



Have 


Have not 


attended 


attended 


irv 

CM 


10 ? 


6 


6 


16 


6 


11 


8 


3 


lit 


6 


111 


7 


5 


2 


li 


x 


l 


3 


12 


2 


3 


16 


13 


2 


l i 


i m 


loo? 


(58?) 


(1309) 






Those who did not answer reg 
from this table* 



;arding conference attendance are excluded 




Table 30; Conference Attendance by the Summarized 
Areas of Interest in Adult Education* 



Summarised areas of interest 

i« MWiilWHI r 

Providing broads c orapr eh ensive adult education 

Liberal education 

Social and interpersonal education 

Education for special roles and interests 

Work-relat ed education 

Remedial education 

Ho answer 



Base of % 



Have 


Have not 


attended 


attended 


$1% 


2$% 


38 


23 


h 8 


67 


33 


hi 


111 


38 


10 


3 


1 „„ 


2 ... 


sas* 


2C7 


(S91|) 


(1399) 



expect a much larger proportion of the current membership to participate 
in the organization. If a larger turnout at conferences is desired* it 
would ns wise to direct attention primarily to ohoso alreaoy nioie in— 
volved in the field* 

Mewbe rshi g> m i ft r< Other Hat lonal _ Org. anra au ions * To has been suggested by 
analysts of voluntaiy associations that meiibership in o'oher organiza- 
tions reduces the likelihood of full p a 2 o ic ip at i on in most of the organ- 
isations to which the individual, belongs, espe cially if oho various 01 — 

2 

g animations have conflicting goals or values* If the different organ- 
isations ax’© all oriented toward the same societal goal, then partici- 
pation is more likely to keep pace with an increase in the individuals 
memberships* That this may be the case with the members of the AEA is 



M CnA.' 



k 

Those who did not answer regarding conference attendance are excluded 
from this tablo* 



Totals exceed 100$ because respondents indicated more than one area of 
interest* 

l 

Sills* The Volunteers, p* 36 and pp* 39-61 « 

> ******* PMin i* 
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indicated by the fact that conference attendees more often belong to 
national; state? and local organizations in adult education than non-at- 
tendees, as seen in Table 3l« In other words? membership in other or- 
ganizations in adult education ie not related to lesser participation 
but is instead related to greater participation* Moreover? among mem- 
bers of other organizations the greatest tendency to attend the confer- 
ences occurs among those who belong to state or regional councils* This 
may be due to the fact that the AEA has made special efforts to develop 
relations with such organizations? while local or city councils arc more 
remote from the ASIA and have less funds for sending a representative to 
the conferences* Members of national organizations are probably faced 
with the problem of divided loyalties more frequently than are menders 
in either of the foregoing types of organizations* but then they are 
also more likely to hold jobs in agencies which can afford to send them 
to the conferences. Thus? national and local organisation members tend 
to come to the conferences to the same extent? although there msy be 



Table 31 : Conferenco Attendance by Menbership 

in Other Adult Education Organisations'* 





Have 


Have not 


Typo of organization 


attended 


attended 


Local or city council cf adult education 


3 1% 


Hi* 


State or regional council of adult education 
National organisation concerned with adult 


56 


21 


education other than AEA 


62 


iio 


None of these 


15 


ii3 




xm, 


ixS? 


Ease of % 


(589) 


(1351) 



Those who did not answer the question concerning either conference at- 
tendance or membership in other organisations are excluded from this 
table* 
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different reasons as to why they turn out for the conferences less often 
than those in state or regional councils* In any case, it is plain thao 
members of other organisations in adult education* regardless of the 
level of the organisation* are more lilsely to attend the annual confer- 
ences than are non-members. 



Location o f the Conferences . One would expect the location of the annual 
conference to affect attendance, as those closer to it could attend more 
easily* This possibility is often realised by national organisations 
and accounts for the practice of alternating from year to year the re- 
gion within which conferences are held. It is of interest* therefore* 
to see whether the practice of shifting the JiEA's conference ^d the 
intended effect over the years of making tho conferences equally acces- 
sible to members in all Faros of the country* 

The similarity found in Table 32 between the regional disc rib uo ion 
of those who havo ever attended end that of the total sample indicates 
that the goal of achieving representative attendance by alternating the 
location of the conference has been fulfilled. However* in examining 



Table 32: Ever Attended Conference* and 

Attended Cincinnati Conference* 
by Region of Residence 





Ever 


Attended 


Total 


Region 


attended 


at Cincinnati 


rrrrolo 


Northeast 

Central 

Southeast 

West 


31 % 

38 

8 

22 


29 % 
ft 

10 

10 


31 % 

35> 

10 

22 


Non- contiguous states* 
Puerto Rico* and AP0*s 


1 

1002 


100$ 


2 

1002 


Base of % 


(SMi) 


(3.??) 


(2000) 
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the regional distribution for only the last year it appears that the lo- 
cation of the conference in Cincinnati did have an effect, mainly on the 
residents of the Central and Western states, While 35 per cent of the 
total Semple reside in the Central states, 5l per cent of those who at~ 
tended the Cincinnati Conference came from this region. Also, whereas 
22 per cent of the sample reside in the Western states, only 10 per cent 
of the Cincinnati attendees were from these states. 

This suggests that in order to obtain regional representation in 
the future it would be wise for the AEA to continue alternating the re- 
gions within which it holds the annual conference. Failure to do so 
might result in a loss of interest and consequently a loss of members 
among those who live in the more distant parts of the count ly. 

Now that we have discussed the chief objective avenues for main- 
taining contact with the organization, we will turn our attention to 
certain subject ±to aspocts such as toiowlodgo, overall satisfaction* and 
interest concerning the ABA, which result from end contribute to the 
members’ actual involvement in the organization, 

B„ Tho Members 9 Knowledge of the Organizati on 
One of the assumptions of a system of democratic elections is that 
the electorate is well enough informed of the system, candidates, and 
issues to make wise decisions* Presumably, an elect orate can make re- 
sponsible decisions only if it is informed* Perhaps the sine qua non 
is knowledge about the system of election. Also of interest is the 
amount of knowledge the members have concerning the important issue of 
financial arrangement s* Accordingly, the following question was asked 
of ABA members: Ehich of the following do you feel you could explain 
from memory to someone not a member of tho AEA? 
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How officers of the AEA are chosen# 

How members of the Delegate Asseably are elected » 
How the AEA is financed* 



The proportions of the members in our sample who claimed sons knowl- 
edge of organisational practices pertaining to the three items of inform 
mat ion are presented in Table 33* This table shows that li5 per cent of 
the members are not informed on any of the items mentioned. It is impos- 
sible to determine whether this proportion of li5 per cent is "high 11 or 
“low” because we do not have data exactly comparable to the responses 
to our question for other organisations cf the sans type a.3 the li EA« 
Therefore* we may turn instead to judgments in the light of the goals 
of the organization. If the principle of nsabership representation by 
elections is considered as, a .highly essential aspect of the organization* 
then it is clear that the level of knowledge regarding the election sys- 
tem is "very low.” Only 33 per cent of the mockers knew how the officers 
are chosen* and only 25 per cent knew how the Delegate Assembly is elect- 
ed* On the other hand* if the goaL of achieving the Y/idest possible mem- 
bership and of dispensing y rvicos is uppermost* regardloss of the level 
of active participation in the organization* then the level of ignorance 
may actually bo "normal#" That is to say* the lack of knowledge about 



Table 33 : ^he Percentage of Moshers ^ho 

Are Informed About Three 
Organize* ions! Operations 

% 

Hot/ officers are chosen 
Hoy/ the Delegate Assembly is elected 
Hon the AEA is f inane ac* 

Hone of them 
No answer 

Base of % (2000) 



Total exceeds 100# due to multiple responses o 



38 

25 

35 

hS 

im* 
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such ,I acsdeIaic ,, matters as elections end financing is not to be regarded 
as a serious obstae 1n to organisational effect iveness® 

But there is a third alternative, for if the .ASA is content to main" 
tain two different lands of const it nancies* i*o*, the organization-ori— 
onted and the service-orient ed , and if lack of info 2*236 ion is confined 
to the service-oriented group, then the organization may not really suf- 
fer from ignorance about its operations- i'hat this say be the case con- 
cerning the AEA is indicated by the fact that those nho are best in- 
formed are the recipients of both magazines ?&o have attended an annual 
conference* Considering the greater degree of active interest indicated 
by these charset eristics , it appears that information about the organi- 
zation 1 s for mal structure is noro or less confined to those who, because 
of. their active interest, are soro needful of such information* 

It is clear from Table 3 h that type of membership and magazine re- 
ceived is related to the amount of informs* ion regardless of whether the 
member has or has not attended an annual conference. Also, conference 
attendees are more likely to be informed then non- a>c b endees - m view of 



Tablo 3 h- 



Information by Conference Attendance, 
Type of Membership, and Magazines 
Received 



Mean no* of items 



••iV*. ■*■*■! »4K.M 



Mean no* of it erns 



Attended a conference Never attended a conference 



1.59 



^•Vn. 



Typo of memo orsnip 



P-b 

w hiiww m; 



q- 2 e-i 



1*96 2-<,b.k l*2j 



0®?2 

Tyne of monbership 

gsZIIMZIH 

O086 O08I 0.71 



P-C: Professional and Contributing 

G-2: General member, both magazines 

G-l: General member, one magazine 
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these relationships between information, on the one hand, and both maga* 
sine received and conference attendance, on the other, it is probable 
that the low level of information which characterizes the entire sample 
does nob jeopardize the organization's democratic principles to the ex- 
tent that would at first appear* In other words, ignorance of the AEA’s 
operations is more or less restricted to those who are less likely to 
take an active part in the AEA as an ongoing organization* 

It emerges from Table 35 that length of membership is also related 
to the amount of infozmation* The increase in information vhich occurs 

with length of membership indicates that there is a certain "time lag” 

3 

in the respondents* acquisition of knowledge about the organization* 

\ 

This suggests that greater efforts should be made to inform new members 
of the AEA 9 3 operations'* While it would be unrealistic to assume that 
information about the AEA is sufficient to stimulate an active interest 
in the organization, it is nevertheless clear that an organization which 
adheres to democratic principles should try to keep its interested mom* 
fcers as well informed as possible in order to provide them with suffi- 
cient grounds for decision-making* Also, although greater knowledge of 
the organization's operations cannot insure active participation among 

Table 35* Information by Year Joined the AEA 

Year joined Mean no* of items 

1951-52 1.1*9 

1953-51* 0.96 

1955-56 0.79 

1957-58 0.1*7 



3 

This relationship between length of membership in the AEA and informal 
tion remains essentially the same within each type of membership and 
among both conference attendees and non-attendees* 
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more recent joiners, it may forestall the common feeling among new mem* 
bers mho are interested in becoming active in the organization that they 
are outsiders simply because they possess less knowledge of the organi- 
zation 1 s modus operand! . 

Since the items of information on which the respondents were tested 
for knowledge of the AEA included ,T how the officers are elected” and 
”how the Delegate Assenbly is elected,” it is natural that those who 
have been elected to a position in the organization would exhibit more 
knowledge according to our index. However, election to a position is 
nob the only determinant of the amount of information which the AEA* s 
offic ial s possess. As shown in Table 36, those of the Executive Comnit— 
tee, Delegates, and other committee menbers as a Thole who are more in- 
terested in the organization tend to have more information, as do con— 
fersnee-goers. It is apparent that both interest and involvement in 
the AEA are related to the amount of knowledge which the respondents 
have about the organization. In view of the independent role of inter- 
est, the next section will briefly examine this factor in order to de- 
termine who are the more interested members. Before passing to this 
examination of interest, the foregoing discussion ogy be recapitulated 
as follows: While the sample as a whole exhibits a relatively low level 



Table 36: Mean Humber of Information 
Items by Involvement in the 
AEA and Interest in the 
Organization 




Have never held 
a position in AEA 

Executive CosEzdbtee, 

Delegates and Other Attended Never attended 

Co mmit tee Menbers conference conference 



Very interested 2.61 1.5>2 

Moderately interested 1.82 1«12 

Slightly, or not 1.56 0.8i» 

interested 



1.13 

0.83 

0.39 
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of information concerning the AEA 3 s operations, those who are more In- 
volved in the AEA’ s activities are better informed than other respond® 
entso Also, respondents ■who have been in the organization a greater 
length of tfim A tend to have more inforraationo And finally, regardless 
of involvement in the organization, those respondents who are more in® 
terested in the organization express more knowledge of its operations© 

C© The Members 3 Interest in the ASA as an Organization 
The relationship between interest in the organization and informa- 
tion concerning the AEA has already been mentioned© Here we will try to 
determine what characterizes those members who are more interested in the 
AEA as an organization© The members were asked the following questions 
M How interested are you in general in the activities of the AEA as an 
organization?” Table 37 shows that 22 per cent of the sample were "very 
interested,” U5 per cent "moderately interested,” and 32 per cent indi~ 
cated lesser degrees of interest It should be stressed that a third of 
the respondents were either slightly or :.ct interested In the AEA as an 
organization© In subsequent tables we 'dlJL combine those who are "very” 
and "moderately” interested and denote these cs the “interested” groupo 



Table 37: Per Cent of Respondents Vftie 



Are Interested in the 
Organization 



Very interested 
Moderately interested 
Slightly interested 
Hot interested 
No answer 



22 % 

16 

21 

5 

1 



ioo| 



Base o t % 



( 2000 ) 
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Although interest In the AEA as an organization is related to the 
amount of information which the respondents have about the organization 
independently of their Involvement in the AEA, by and large those who are 
more interested also tend to be more involvedo Involvement, as measured 
by level of position in the AEA, attendance at the annual conferences, 
and type of membership^ is highly related to interest, as Table 38 shows o 
Conference-goers tend to be more interested in the AEA regardless of 
their type of membership o Also, delegates and officers are noticeably 
more interested in the AEA, and officers more so than delegates 0 

The lower degree of interest of the delegates relative to the offi- 
cers nay indicate a certain measure of apathy concerning the operation 
of the AEA, possibly stemming from lesser participation in decision-mak- 
ingo Or this "interest gap” may be indicative of a desire to let the 
officers make the decisions and carry the responsibility for the organ- 
ization, a point which will be discussed in a subsequent chapter <> 

It is noteworthy that members of other committees are no more inter- 
ested in the organization than conference-goers who have never held a po- 
sition in the AEA® As the bracket in Table 38 shows, 75 per cent of all 
conference attendees who have never held a position in the AEA said they 
were "interested" in the organization, and only 76 per cent of respond- 
ents who have been Committee members (but have held no higher position 
in the organization) were "interested* «* This suggests that committee 
membership does not contribute to general interest in the organization 
but is perhaps a peripheral activity concerned primarily with seotional 
issues or specialized interests o 

It should also be pointed out in Table 38 that regardless of at- 
tendance at the conferences and type of membership in the AEA, among 



